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“The Romance of 
Madame Tussaud’s” 


BY JOHN THEODORE TUSSAUD. 


“The Most Fascinating Book for 50 Years.” 
This is a book that everyone will read and treasure, and for , 
which every bookshelf will be the richer. It is full of interest and 
strange fascination, of unexpected sidelights on history and of flashes 
of wit and humour. 


The Press is unanimous in praise of this remarkable work which 
is everywhere hailed as one of the most striking achievements in 
publishing history. 
32 full page Original Illustrations. 21s.net. Handsomely boundinclothgilt. 





Odhams’ A.B.C. of the Great War 


Compiled and Edited by E.M.Cortsroox. 6s, net. 


A wonderful book of War Records; names of People and 
Places; Warships, Regiments and Battles; Air Raid Casualties, 
etc. A lasting work of reference. Educational and of absorbing 
interest. 














ODHAMS, LTD., 39, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.Z. 


“THE 


AUCTION 
OF SOULS” 


The Book from which 
the Albert Hall Film 
Has Been Taken. 





The amazing true story of Aurora 
Mardiganian, the Christian irl who 
survived the terrible Armenian 
massacres. This is the book, first 
published in America as ‘‘ Ravished 
Armenia,’”’ from which the much- 
discussed film, now being shown at the 
Albert Hall, has been taken under the 
auspices of the League of Nations 
Union. It is an undying historical 
document which exposes for all time 
the ferocious sufferings inflicted on 
the peace loving Armenians. 

Strongly bound Cloth. 


2s. net. 
Portrait wrapper. 





NOVELS BY 
FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 


THE MARBECK INN. Haroip ene “4 
's. net. 

THEINNERCIRCLE. PercyFenpati. 7s. net. 

THE WARD OF NAVARRE. Morice GERARD. 


7s. net. 
THE STAR OF DESTINY. H. M. F. Campsetv. 
THE BOND THAT HELD. Kare Evenecr. 
FLAMES ON THE BOSPHORUS. Sent eee 
THE FURNACE. “ Pan.” s a 


THE DWELLER IN THE HALF-LIGHT. 

RoGeR Wray. 7s. net. 
JUST OPEN. W. Pert Rivce. 7s. net. 
POLLYOOLY DANCES. EvcarJepson. 7s. net. 


NOW READY. 
THE LOUDWATER MYSTERY. Enpcar Jepson. 


7s. net. 


THE CROWNING OF ESTHER. Morice Gerarp. 


7s. net. 

THE WIFE WHOM GOD FORGOT. 
Crecir H. BuLiivant. 7s, net 
GLORY OF LOVE. “ Pay.” 6s. net. 
THE FORBIDDEN WORD. Witu1am LE Quevx. 
3s. 6d. net 
BLUE PETER. Pavut TrReEnT. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Appointments Vacant 


JANUARY 30, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN. 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed to appoint 
a LECTURER on ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, and they invite applications. 

The tenure of the Lectureship will be for a period of five years, 
with eligibility for re-appointment or for such shorter period as 
may be arranged. 

The salary is £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £450 per annum. 

The appointment will run from the commencement of the next 
academical year on October 1, 1920. 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter 
of application, with any testimonials they may desire to submit, 
to the Secretary to the University, before the end of February. 

WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF FORESTRY. 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed to appoint 
a PROFESSOR to the newly-instituted CHAIR OF 
FORESTRY at a salary of £1,200 per annum, and they invite 
applications. 

The appointment will run from the commencement of next 
academical year on October 1, 1920. 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter 
of application, with any testimonials they may desire to submit, 
to the Secretary to the University, before the end of March. 

WILLIAM WILSON. 
Secretary to the University. 


DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
RUABON COUNTY INTERMEDIATE BOYS’ SCHOOL, 


PPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the POST of HEAD. 
MASTER of the above School. EARS 

The Headmaster will receive a fixed stipend of £180 per annum, 
and a Capitation payment for each Scholar in the School calculated 
on such a scale, uniform or graduated, as may be fixed from time to 
time by the School Governors, at the rate of not less than £1 10s, 
nor more than £3 a year, but in no case shall the salary be less than 
£500 per annum. 

The Headmaster will also be provided with a house free of rent, 
rates, and taxes. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, 
and a knowledge of Welsh is desirable. 

The person appointed will be required to carry out, and be 
subject to, the provisions of the Denbighshire Intermediate and 
Technical Education Scheme No. 11 and any ameadment thereof 
which may be hereafter made so far as the same relates to the 
Ruabon County Intermediate School. 

Candidates who desire the receipt of their application to be 
acknowledged should enclose a stamped addressed post card. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 

Applications endorsed ‘“‘ Headmaster Ruabon County School,” 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials must reach the 
undersigned on or before March 13, 1920—10 copies of the form of 
application and of the testimonials to be sent by each Candidate. 

J. C. DAVIES, M.A., 
Secretary and Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Ruthin, 
January 23, 1920. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF GERMAN. 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed to appoint 
a PROFESSOR to the newly-instituted CHAIR OF 
GERMAN at a salary of £900 per annum, and they invite applica- 
tions. 

The appointment will run from the commencement of next 
academical year ou October 1, 1920. 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter 
of application, with any testimonials they may desire to submit, 
to the Secretary to the University, before the end of February. 

WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University. 





HE COMMITTEE OF EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 
will proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 
1920. The selected candidate will be expected to enter on her 
duties September 1, 1920. 
Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed 
not later than February 14, 1920, to— 
F. STANLEY MORRIS, 
Secretary, 
Edge Hill Training College, 
41, North John Street, 
Liverpool. 
From whom information as to the duties and emoluments of the 
Principal may be obtained. 


HULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ANTED after Easter, a WOMAN LECTURER in 

GEOGRAPHY. Particulars may be obtained from the 

PRINCIPAL, to whom applications should be sent not later than 
February 21, 1920. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ANTED. 

1. ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifications in 
Geography, ability to assist in some other subject will be a recom- 
mendation. Salary {£160—{£330, according to scale. Teaching 
experience essential. 

2. ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Latin and some Elementary 
Mathematics to the Girls. Teaching experience and qualifications 
will be taken into consideration in fixing the initial salary £160— 

330. 
‘ Forms of application (which should be returned duly filled up as 
soon as possible) may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from 
DR. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 
Town Hall, 








Hanley. 
January 13, 1920. 


DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
COLWYN BAY COUNTY SCHOOL. 


PPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the POST of HEAD- 
MASTER of the above School, the duties to commence in 
September, 1920. 

Commencing salary £550 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University 
and a knowledge of Welsh is desirable. . 

Candidates who desire the receipt of their application to be 
acknowledged should enclose a stamped addressed post card. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Headmaster Colwyn Bay County School,” 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials must reach the 
undersigned on or before March 13, 1920—10 copies of the form of 
application and of the testimonials to be sent by each Candidate. 

J. C. DAVIES, M.A., 
Secretary and Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Ruthin, 
January 23, 1920. 





DERBY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of 
(1) LECTURER IN PURE AND APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS. Commencing salary £350 to £400. 
(2) ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. Com- 
mencing salary £250 to £300. 
(3). ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY. Commencing 
salary £250 to £300. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Principal. 
FRANK C. SMITHARD. 
Secretary to the Derby Education Committee. 
January 21, 1920. 





LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CITY SCHOOL OF ART. 
A N ASSISTANT MASTER is wanted in the Life Department 
of the above School. Salary £200 per annum, together with 
war bonus according to the scale of the City Council, which at 
present amounts to £60 per annum plus 30 per cent. of the salary. 
Particulars and forms may be obtained from the Directorsof 
Education, Education Offices, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, to 
whom application must be sent not later than February 4th. 
E. R. PICKMERE,3 
Town Clerk 
January, 1920. - 





NTHUSIAST wanted as ORGANISING SECRETARY*“to a 
Society with limited funds seeking to establish a higher 
standard of quality and design in articles of every day use.— 
Box No. 601, ATHEN2uUM Office, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





For Appointments Wanted and Miscellaneous Advts. 
see page 159. 
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THE ALPHABET OR 
INVESTMENT 


BY 
C. R. STILES, F.S.S., F.R.G.S. 


With an Introductory Note 
BY 


Euus T. Powerit, LL.B., D.Sc., 


Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of the Money Market.” 


Price 7 Nett. 


Demy Octavo. 








PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Mr. C. R. Stires has dealt very thoroughly with the question of wealth, capital and investment . . . Some 
really valuable advice and instruction to investors is given.’’—Liverpool Courier. 

‘‘It enables the reader to assimilate the maximum of information in the minimum of time—which is no small 
recommendation nowadays,.”’—The Financial News. 

“Mr. STILEs has successfully accomplished the task of elucidating the methods of investment so as to make them 
comprehensible to the man in the street.’’"—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“Mr. St1LES’ work is useful, not to warn the public of rotten stocks; nothing will do that—but providing safe 
rules of how to invest and what to expect in reason.’”—Syren and Shipping. 


Mr. ArNoLtD Wricut, reviewing the book, says: 


“In the years which lie ahead this book will have a special value. ... The investor need not 
greatly fear anything that is coming, provided he keeps his head and follows implicitly Mr. STILEs 
injunctions. Mr. StTILEs will not have written in vain if he is able by his timely contribution to 
financial literature to keep the attention of investors on things that really matter, and induce them 
to follow sound principles in the anxious time that lies ahead.” 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—ON WEALTH, CAPITAL AND INVESTMENT. 
IIl.—THE INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL. 
III.—On INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
IV.— os - (continued). 
V.—DEALINGS IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 
VI.—THE SIMPLE ARITHMETIC OF INVESTMENT. 
VII.—BooK-KEEPING FOR INVESTORS. 
VIII.—TuHE PRECEPTS OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENT. 


THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


6, Grarron Street, New Bonp Street, Lonpon, W.1. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





Napoleon: A Play, 


By HERBERT TRENCH. Library Edition. Crown ~~ green buckram, 
gilt, 10s. 6d. net. Acting Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Athenaum.—“ A play that does honour to English literature ; ; and when we 
learn that it has been played one hundred nights with success, we shall believe 
that the English public has begun to do honour to itself.” 


Donne’s Sermons. Selected Passages. 


With an Essay by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Spectator —‘* We will only once more thank him for the great benefit he has 
conferred upon us, and also for the serene scholarship, gentleness, and perspicuity 
with which he leads us through the Sahara of Donne’s Sermons—truly a Sahara, 
but one lighted by the most glorious mirages, and by the splendour of the storms 
of passion that sweep through it. There is no over-laudation of Donne, no 
flippancy, no ‘ showing off ’ in Mr. Pearsall Smith's essay, ‘ nothing of the down 
of angel’ $ wings.’ It is an exquisite piece of work by a true man of letters.” 


Latin Poetry from Catullus to Claudian. 


An easy Reader. Chosen by C. E. FREEMAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


’ 
Sweden's Laureate. 
Selected Poems of VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. Translated from the 
Swedish with an Introduction by C. WHARTON STORK, Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Poems of South African History. 


Selected and edited by A. PETRIE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Japanese Poetry. The ‘Uta.’ 


With Introduction, Notes on Grammar, Bibliography, and Vocabulary. 
By ARTHU R WALEY. Square 8vo, 6s. net. 

Times.—‘* The volume shows the scholarly care and literary taste which were 
the charms of Mr. Waley’s previous translations, and nobody could wish for a 
better introduction to Japanese poetry. Mr. Waley, more than anyone else 
has made it possible for us to understand in a dim way the literary ideals of 
the Far East.” 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, 


Chronologically Arranged and Edited with Notes and Indices. By Mrs. 
PAGET TOYNBEE. Sixteen Volumes. With over 100 Letters hitherto 
unpublished and 50 Photogravure Portraits of Walpole and his circle. 
Vol. I1—XV. (pp. ccxxvi + 6778) Vol. XVI. (pp. ix. + 374) contains 
Indices, compiled at the Press, of Persons (Revised by ANDREW CLARK), 
of Places, and of Subjects. In three styles. Demy 8vo, on Hand-made 
Paper, cloth, £16 net; crown 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, reducing the 
shelf space froin 25 to 8 inches, in eight volumes, £6 16s. net; crown 8vo, 
Ordinary Paper, £4 16s. net. 

SUPPLEMENT. Chronologically Arranged and Edited with Notes and 
Indices by PAGET TOYNBEE. In two volumes. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, Ordinary Paper, 17s. net; India Paper, 20s. ; Hand-made 
Paper, 40s. net. 

Complete Set of the Letters, including Supplement, 18 vols., £5 10s. net 
on Hand-made Paper, £17 10s. net ; on Oxford India Paper, 9 vols., £7 10s. net. 

Athenaum,—‘ It would be impossible to overrate Mr. Toynbee’s erudition, 
industry, and exactness. We now possess an edition of this great classic truly 
worthy ‘of its immense and varied interests.” 


Historical Portraits. 
Chosen by EMERY WALKER. Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER. Vol. 
III. 1700-1800, with 114 Portraits. Vol. IV., 1800-1850, with 137 Por- 
traits. 12s. 6d. net 7. Previously published—Vol. L., 1400-1600, with 
107 Portraits: Vol. II., 1600-1700, with 133 Portraits, 12s, 6d. net each. 
Portraits separately, n "6d. net each volume. 


The History of Henry Fielding. 
By WILBUR L. CROSS. Three volumes. Medium 8vo. 63s. net, 
(Yale University Press.) 


7 
The Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
By ELIZABETH C. GASKELL. With an Introduction by CLEMENT 
SHORTER. (World’s Classics, CCXIV.) Pott 8vo. Pocket Edition on 
thin paper, 2s. net. 
'’.This volume completes the World’s Classics edition, in eleven volumes, of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s works. 


Speeches from Thucydides. 


Selected from JOWETT’S translation, with an Introduction by GILBERT 
MURRAY. ls. net. 


An Intermediate Greek Lexicon. 


Founded on the seventh edition of LIDDELL and SCOTT’S larger work. 
4to. New Impression. 16s. net 


Elementary Russian Grammar, 
With Exercises and Indexes. By NEVILLFORBES. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Spoken and Written English. 


On the Relations between Spoken and Written Language, with Special 
Reference to English. By HENRY BRADLEY. Crown 8vo. Limp 


cloth. 2s. net. 
Society for Pu 2 English. 


Tract No. 1—Preliminary _.anouncement and List of Members. October, 
1919. Is. net. 

| ag No. 2—On Englisi Homophones. By ROBERT BRIDGES, 
2s. 6d. net. 





The Oxford Prose Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The following volumes are now obtainable in this Series :—Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales ; Arabian Nights ; Arnold’s Essaysin Criticism ; Book-Lovers’ Anthology; 
Boswell’s Johnson (2 vols.); Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; Craik’s John 
Halifax, Gentleman ; Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ; Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe ; Goldsmith ; The Bee and other Essays, Plays, and Vicar of 
Wakefield ; Grimm's Popular Stories ; Harte’s Stories and Poems ; Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book, etc.; Kingsley : Here ward the Wake, Hypatia, Westward Ho! 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ; Lockhart’s History of N: apoleon Buonaparte ; 
Lytton’s The Last of the Bz rons ; Newman and Kingsley: Apologia, and 
Pamphlets; Sheridan’s Dramatic W ‘orks ; Southey’s Life of Nelson ; Stebbing’s 
Five Centuries of English Verse (Essays) (2 vols.); Scott; Thackeray, Other 
works in preparation. 


vy . . ° 
The Direction of Desire. 
Suggestions for the application of Psychology to Everyday Life. By 
STANLEY M. BLIGH. Fourth Impression. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


. J =e . 
Immediate Experience and Mediation. 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, November 
20, 1919. By HAROLD H. JOACHIM. Medium 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


The Cxford History of India. 


From the Earliest Times to the end of 1911. By VINCENT A. SMITH, 
C.1.E. With 179 Illustratio ns and 21 Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Englishman, Calcutta.—‘* Never before have so many carefully-sifted historical 
and other facts in relation to India been brought together in a sing le volu me 
at once so readable, and, with the help of Index and large type ‘ pointers,’ so 
readily referred to. The History really does fulfil a long-felt want !”” 


A History of the Sikhs. 


From the Origin of the Nation of the Battles of the Sutlej. By J. D. 
CUNNINGHA\M, Lieutenant of E oe and Captain in the Army of 
India. Edited by H. L. O. GARRETT, M.A., LE.S. New and Revised 
edition, with 2 maps. Crown 8vo. 8s. “1 net. Also an edition on 
Oxford India paper, 10s. 6d. net. 


. . . 
Local Government in Ancient India. 
By RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI. With foreword by the M< — ESS 
OF CREWE. (Mysore University Studies, Historical Series, No.1.) 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Modern China, A Folitieal Study. 


By SIHGUNG CHENG. Crown 8vo. Cloth 6s. 6d. net. (Histories of 
the Nations.) 
Glasgow Herald.—‘' Mr. Cheng’s bock is very timely ... he has done a 
notable service to his country, in whose case, as elsewhere, her real enemies are 
the ignorance and indifference of other nations.” 


Nationality and Race. 


From an Anthropologist’s Point of View. By A. KEITH. (The twenty- 
first Robert Boyle Lecture delivered before the Oxford University Junior 
Scientific Club, on November 17, 1919). 8vo. Papercover. 2s. net. 


The Gold Coast and the War. 


By SIR C. LUCAS. Extra Crown 8vo. Paper cover. 2s. net. 


oe 
Moslem Architecture: 
Its Origins and Development. 
By G. T. RIVOIRA,. Translated from the Italian by G. McN. RUSH- 
FORTH. With 159 Plates in half-tone, a Frontispieee in collotype, and 
other Figures and Diagrams. Crown 4to, 42s. net. 

Times.—‘‘ A strong and masterful work, admirably rendered into English by 
an eminent archeologist and sympathetic friend. The mark of the book is its 
completeness. Rarely do we desire a fuller exposition of the steps of the author's 
argument; we hardly ever wish for further pictorial illustration. It would be 
difficult to overpraise the translations.” 


? e e¢ 
Edward Norgate’s Miniatura: 
Or the Art of Limning, 1650, 
Edited from the Manuscript in the Bodleian Library, and collated with 
other Manuscripts by MARTIN HARDIE. (Tudor and Stuart Library.) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Athenaum.—“ A beautiful book at a remarkably low price. Seems rather an 
act of generosity than a business enterprise.” 


Elementary Harmony. 
PartI. By C.H.KITSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Listener’s Guide to Music. 


With a Concert-Goer’s Glossary. By PERCY A. SCHOLES. With an 
Introduction by Sir W. H. HADOW. Paper boards, 3s. 6d, net; cloth, 
4s. net. 
A popular and absolutely non-technical guide for ordinary people, enabling 
them to enjoy a concert as they can a book. ° 


The Oxford Sheet Almanack for [920. 


The 246th of the series that begun in 1674. The Almanack is printed 
primarily for the official purposes of the University, but copies can be 
purchased on application to Mr. Mirrorp. Imperial broadsheet, with a 
reproduction in chromo-collotype of the Sheldonian Theatre drawn by 
J. BUCKLER, 1815. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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INTIMATIONS OF 
MORTALITY 


NCE a vear, at the time when 
we should be making pious 
resolutions, the editor of the 

Publishers’ Circular makes our flesh 
creep. In a dry, matter of-fact, 
businesslike way he puts before us 
the number of books that have been 
published during the previous year. 
A more awfulintimation of mortality 
it would be hard for the man of 
letters to conceive; it could be 
surpassed only by an entry into 
those caverns where the messengers 
of the British Museum reading-room 
descend to gratify our strange appe- 
tites of exhumation. But no one, 
unless he has abandoned hope, 
descends thither ; those caverns are 
haunted by the pallid ghosts of 
Grub Street. Stories are told. 


The editor of the Pxblishers’ 
Circular wieldsa daylight terror ; he 
needs no apparatus ot iron-grated 
dungeons to assist him. He merely 
“records a total of 8,622 books as 
having been published in the United 





INTIMATIONS OF MORTALITY ... aie son, 108 
ENGLISH PROSE, by Virginia Woolf das . =134 
POETRY : 
The Far-off Day, by Fredegond Shove «ee §=6136 
January, by F. W. Stokoe oie os ‘hee 
Meantime, by Fernando Pessoa . «- ioe 
Rufinus, translated by R. A. Furness. +. 140 
REVIEWS: 
The Lost Legions ses ‘i see ss ie 
John Payne é as see -- 138 
The War in the Near East evs 480 
Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Ajax,”” by i ‘.: Sheppard... 140 
The Elements of Anthropology . ee «141 
Politicians in Peace and War ... aes « 12 
Amusement eae ees oes «- 143 
Portrait of a Child $s éé6 ae eee §=143 
NOTES FROM IRELAND ... ond eae «. 144 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ise ase we. =144 
SCIENCE 
Paster eo ss oa i ae 
Popular Sci¢ ntific Periodic als ose we. 145 
Societies—Forthcoming Meetings... <a Sa 
FINE ARTS: 
The Triumph of Shetoqeeey eee on an 
Exhibitions of the Week woe een <a Be 
Two New Academicians aeP os ox 
MUSIC: 
A German “hens on Modern Music, by Edward 
J. Den a ; 149 
Mozart = the old Vic ae oF «os LOO 
Concerts ... a sist vas i «oo 8D 
DRAMA: 2 
Pompey the Great por ant ses ae, oe 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Compulsory Greek at Oxford—The Cost of 
Living at Oxford and aaa” 
Roman Church and Liguori . 151-153 


volumes, and even he may gain no 
more than a shadowy half-existence 
as having been written by a friend 
of the writer of one of the others; 
or he may be exhumed from those 
caverns which we fear by some con- 
scientious American professor who 
desires to make a comprehensive and 
documented thesis on the “‘ intellec- 
tual renascence’’ of the Georgian 
era. Still, it may be better to be 
the object of the moral reprobation 
of 2019 than to be utterly forgotten 
byit. 2019! Thevery figures have 
an ominous look ; a little Einsteinish, 
There is a diagrammatic, mathema- 
tical, scientific austerity about that 
sudden leap from the homeliness of 
the 19—’s to the coldness of the 
20—’s. One has the feeling that six 
was a very optimistic estimate 
indeed, and a queer suspicion that 
Herr Einstein himself may come in 
for what we caniot but regard as 
mere than his fair share of the 
immortality allotted to 1919. And 
for this year the prospects are even 
worse. 2020! The poet who sur- 
vives through that Arctic atmosphere 
will need to be a tough one, 





Kingdom during the year 1919.” 
The response is instant: we ask our- 
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else, save perhaps Wordsworth’s 





“The Waggoner”? Lamb’s “Works” 
and “‘ Endymion” both belong to 1818. When we 
consider how prolific was that period in work of the 
highest excellence, and that we can discover only two 
books that remain from 1819, some optimism is 
needed to prophesy the survival of more than a half- 
dozen of the eight thousand six hundred volumes put 
forth by the publishers during the last year of grace. 
We can rub salt in the wound of our vanity by being 
statistical. First we may remove 1,295 from the 
terrifying total of 8,622, as being new editions. We 
are left with 7,327 new-born creatures of the brain an1 
the printing press. There are six possible centenarians 
among them at the outside, or rather five among 
7,326 volumes, for one has appeared with a visible 
predestination to immortality, Mr. Hardy’s “ Collected 
Poems.” Only one“survivor in every fifteen hundred 


sweepstake, with the practical 
certainty that none of the present favourites are worth 
drawing. How many ot those who took tickets in the 
sweepstakes of 1819 would have torn up the ticket 
with the legend ‘‘ The Cenci, A Tragedy In Five Acts, 
By Percy B. Shelley, Italy. Printed for C. & Ji 
Ollier, Vere Street, Bond Street, London. 1819” ! 
And we, the critics, are the ticket-holders for 1919. 
Are we likely to do better, and take the zest from last 
year or this for the bibliophile of 2019 or 2020? On 
the whole we think that he will still have the excitement 
of hunting for some villainously printed pamphlet 
bound in a scrap of ugly paper, while its cloth-bound 
contemporaries moulder in decorous decrepitude in the 
penny-box. 

It is a depressing prospect, from which we had 
better turn to the consolation ot our original authority. 
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“* This,” he writes, “is an increase of 906 compared 
with the total for 1918. Although the figure is 
considerably below the pre-war level, it is a big move 
upwards and is a satisfactory indication of revival in 
production.” A salutary reminder that it cannot 
conceivably interest any publisher on earth whether he 
has among his flock one of the immortals ot 2019. 
After all, one ot the most subsidiary functions of a 1919 
book is to interest a 2019 reader. And it probably 
will not seem grievous to ninety-nine per cent. of the 
novelists of last year that they should vanish as the 
snows. Out of the 1,217 new books of fiction how 
many were deliberately designed to last a hundred 
years? A hundred? Fifty? There may not be 
more than forty-nine broken hearts, after all. The 
rest of the twelve hundred may be left with the 
comfort of having done what they could to provide 
a saleable commodity. 

Still, those broken hearts are a depressing subject 
for contemplation, and we had beter run to more 
general issues. Religion is down and Sociology up. 
Religion, which held the second place after fiction in 
1914, has sunk to the third, for Sociology has leaped up 
from the fourth place to the second, passing Science on 
the way. But other things besides have passed Science 
—Technology (whom we suspect to have stolen a good 
deal from Science when they met), Juvenile (how 
detestable he sounds! like the lady of forty as Prince 
Charming at the pantomime), and Poetry and Drama 
(which stays in the sixth place, which it occupied in 
1914). But though still in the sixth place, Poetry 
and Drama is not the giant he was in 1918; he has 
dropped from 642 to 495; and, relatively, his position 
is even worse, for there were 906 fewer books published 
in 1918 than 1919. Thus the statistics corroborate 
what was whispered in our ear by a publisher in the 
summer that “the boom in poetry is going.” We 
should like to help it on the way. It has certainly 
done no good ; and we suspect it has done a great deal 
of harm. 

The promised revival of religion seems to be ina 
bad way when we reflect on the character of the 
rival who has dispossessed it of the proud place second 
to none but fiction ; for Sociology is the darling of the 
non-dogmatic. But Religion may be consoled by the 
fact that Science comes off far worse. Thank goodness, 
there are those (and many of them the torchbearers of 
Science) who hold that Sociology is not a science at all ; 
therefore it may be that Sociology is capable of alliance. 
But this ground is treacherous. We need to know 
more of this pushing fellow Sociology. What exactly 
is he in the conception of the librarian? Is every book 
that deals specifically with society and social questions 
gathered under this head? If it be so, he is by no 
means as positivist as he sounds. And Technology, 
also, is a doubtful customer. We prefer to think that 
the editor of the Publishers’ Circular is whispering 
a memerito mori in the ear of the triumphant victors of 
the day, rather than supplying the historian (or is it 
the sociologist ?) with the material for a diagnosis of 
the mental condition of modern society. M. 


Amonc the philosophical works to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Macmillan is a translation of M. Bergson’s 
*“ L’Energie Spirituelle ’’ by Professor Wildon Carr, under the 
title ‘‘ Mind-Energy.”’ 
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ENGLISH PROSE 


F it should be proposed to appoint Mr. Pearsall 
Smith Anthologist Royal to the English- 
speaking races, I, for one, would willingly 

contribute rather more than I can afford to his stipend. 
For three hundred years and more a dead preacher 
called John Donne has cumbered our shelves. The 
other day Mr. Pearsall Smith touched him with his 
wand, and behold!—the folios quake, the pages 
shiver, out steps the passionate preacher; the fibres 
of our secular hearts are bent and bowed beneath 
the unaccustomed tempest. But no figure could 
be more misleading than this of the wand and the 
wizard. Conceive, rather, a table piled with books; 
folio pages turned and turned again; collations, 
annotations, emendations, expurgations; voyages in 
omnibuses; hours of disillusionment—for who reads 
prose ? life wasting under the rays of a green lamp; 
the prize of months one solitary paragraph—truly 
if Mr. Pearsall Smith is a wizard he has learned his 
craft where none but the bold and the faithful dare 
follow him. Therefore if | go on to say that in one 
respect I am his superior, it will be understood that 
it is not to his learning that I refer. I refer to his 
taste. In reading the ‘“‘ Treasury of English Prose ’’* 
I became aware that my taste is far better than Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s; it is in fact impeccable. But I 
need scarcely hasten to add what everyone knows 
for himself; in matters of taste each man, woman 
and child in the British Isles is impeccable; so are 
the quadrupeds. A dog who did not rate his own 
taste better than his master’s would be a dog not 
worth drowning. 


This being said, let us waste no more time but 
proceed at once to Stevenson. I had hoped, not 
very confidently, to look for Stevenson in vain. I 
had hoyed that the habit of cutting out passages from 
Stevenson about being good and being brave and 
being happy was now confined to schoolmasters 
and people at the head of public institutions. I 
had hoped that private individuals were beginning 
to say, ‘“ What is the point of Stevenson? Why 
did they call him a master of prose? What did our 
fathers mean by comparing this thin-blooded mummery 
with Scott or Defoe ?’’—but I had hoped in vain. 
Here is Stevenson occupying one of two hundred 
and fifteen pages with reflections upon Happiness— 
reflections addressed in a private letter to a friend. 
It begins all right. Nobody can deny that it needs 
every sort of good quality to step along so briskly, 
with such apparent ease, such a nice imitation of 
talk running down the pen and flowing over the 
paper. Nor do I shiver when the pen steps more 
circumspectly. A writer’s letters should be as literary 
as his printed works. But all my spines erect them- 
selves, all my prejudices are confirmed when I come 
to this: ‘‘ But I know pleasure still; pleasure with 
a thousand faces, and none perfect, a thousand 
tongues all broken, a thousand hands and all of them 
with scratching nails. High among these I place 
this delight of weeding out here alone by the garrulous 
water, under the silence of the high wood, broken 





*A Treasury of English Prose. Edited by Pearsall Logan Smith. 
(Constable & Co. 6s. net.) 
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by incongruous sounds of birds.” Then I know why 
I cannot read the novels; then I know why I should 
never allow him within a mile of the anthologies. 

Skipping (for no one reads an anthology through), 
we next alight upon Walter Pater—nervously, prepared 
for disappointment. Can he possibly be what he 
once seemed ?—the writer who from words made 
blue and gold and green; marble, brick, the wax 
petals of flowers; warmth too and scent; all things 
that the hand delighted to touch and the nostrils to 
smell, while the mind traced subtle winding paths 
and surprised recondite secrets. This, and much 
more than this, comes back to me with renewed 
delight in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s quotations. The 
famous one still seems to me to deserve all its fame ; 
the less famous, about a red hawthorn tree in full 
flower—‘‘a plumage of tender crimson fire out of 
the heart of the dry wood ”—revives the old joys and 
makes the nerve of the eye vibrate again; but if 
one cannot praise fitly it is better to be silent and 
only say that there can be no doubt—from the quota- 
tions at least—about Walter Pater. 

About Emerson there is I think considerable doubt ; 
or rather there is no doubt at all that he must be 
altogether different from what we supposed to deserve 
eleven full pages where there is no room for a single 
line of Dryden, Cowper, Peacock, Hardy, the Brontés, 
Jane Austen, Meredith (to take the obvious omissions) ; 
only two scraps of Sterne and a page and a bit of 
Conrad. Yet one sees what Mr. Pearsall Smith means. 
Emerson wrote for anthologies. Passages seem to 
break off in one’s hands like ripe fruit without damage 
to the tree. The first passage reads beautifully ; 
the second almost as well. But then—what is it ? 
something bald and bare and glittering—something 
light and brittle—something which suggests that 
if this precious fruit were dropped it would shiver 
into particles of silvery dust like one of those balls 
that were plucked from the boughs of ancient Christmas 
trees, and slipped and fell—is Emerson’s fruit that 
kind of fruit? Of course the lustre is admirable— 
the dust, the dust of the stars. 

But if Mr. Pearsall Smith puts in and leaves out 
according to a rule of his own, that is an indispensable 
merit in an anthologist. He puts in, for example, 
Jeremy Taylor, and so reveals a great English writer 
who, to my shame, had been no more than an obscure 
clerical shade among the folios. For that I could 
forgive him—I was going to say the neglect of Mr. 
Hardy; but Mr. Pearsall Smith can hardly have 
neglected all, or almost all, the great English novelists. 
He has rejected them, and that is another matter, 
that leads one to consider what may be his reasons. 
I suppose there are at least twenty of them, and all 
so profound and lying at the roots of things that to 
lay bare a single one would need more columns than 
I have words. Lightly then will I run over a few 
Suggestions and leave them to wither or perhaps 
fall on fertile soil. To begin with, every novelist 
would, I suppose, suspect a critic who complimented 
him on the beauty of his writing. ‘“ But that’s not 
What I’m after.’ he would say, and add, a moment 
later, with the susceptibility of his kind, “‘ You mean, 
I'm dull.’ And asa matter of fact the great novelists 
very seldom stop in the middle or in the beginning 
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of their great scenes to write anything that one could 
cut out with a pair of scissors or loop round with a 
line of redink. The greatest of novelists—Dostoevsky 
—always, so Russian scholars say, writes badly. 
Turgenev, the least great of the Russian trinity, 
always, they say, writes exquisitely. That Dostoevsky 
would have been a greater novelist had he written 
beautifully into the bargain no one will deny. But 
the novelist’s task lays such a load upon every nerve, 
muscle, and fibre that to demand beautiful prose 
in addition is, in view of human limitations, to demand 
what can only be given at the cost of a sacrifice. 
Let us choose two instances from among the writers 
of our own tongue. There is no novel by Mr. Conrad 
which has not passages of such beauty that one hangs 
over them like a humming-bird moth at the mouth 
of a flower. Yet I believe that one pays for such 
beauty in a novel. To achieve it the writer has had 
to shut off his energy in other directions. Hence, 
I think, so many pages of Mr. Conrad’s novels are 
slack and slumberous, monotonous like the summer 
sea. Mr. Hardy, on the other hand, has not in the 
course of some twenty volumes written a single passage 
fit to be included in a treasury of English prose. 
Impossible! Yet I could not, at a moment’s notice, 
lay my hand on one. The greater number of our 
novelists are in the same boat with him. But what, 
then, can we be talking about? What is this 
“ beautiful English prose’ ? 


Surely the most beautiful of all things! the reader 
of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s selection will exclaim—the 
most subtle, the most profound, the most moving 
and imaginative. And who are the people who keep 
it alive, extend its powers, and increase its triumphs ? 
The novelists. Only we must not go to them for 
perfect passages, descriptions, perorations, reflections 
so highly wrought that they can stand alone without 
their context. We must go to them for chapters, 
not for sentences; for beauty, not tranquil and 
contained, but wild and fleeting like the light on rough 
waters. We must seek it particularly where the 
narrative breaks and gives way to dialogue. But 
it must be conceded that the novelists put their 
English to the most menial tasks. She has to do 
all the work of the house; to make the beds, dust 
the china, boil the kettle, sweep the floors. In return 
she has the priceless privilege of living with human 
beings. When she has warmed to her task, when 
the fire is burning, the cat here, the dog there, the 
smoke rising from the chimney, the men and women 
feasting or love-making, dreaming or speculating, 
the trees blowing, the moon rising, the autumn sun 
gold upon the corn—then read Mr. Hardy and see 
whether the common prose of English fiction does not 
carry herself like the Queen she is—the old Queen, 
wise in the secrets of our hearts; the young Queen 
with all her life before her. For though English 
poetry was a fine old potentate—but no, I dare not 
breathe a word against English poetry. All I will 
venture is a sigh of wonder and amazement that 
when there is prose before us with its capacities and 
possibilities, its power to say new things, make new 
shapes, express new passions, young people should 
still be dancing to a barrel organ and choosing words 
because they rhyme. VIRGINIA WOOLF 
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THE FAR-OFF DAY 
Spring will come again ; 
Hot anxious wind 
Shake the window-pane— 
Pierce my dead mind— 
Wake up the blind— 

Tear the roots of trees— 
Warm those ponds that freeze— 
Bring anemones 

To the naked glade, 
Crocuses to fill 

All the empty shade, 

Blow the daffodil, 

Call the sheep and fill 

The graveyard with ghosts, 
Pale and quaking hosts, 
Till the living thrill. 


FREDEGOND SHOVE. 


JANUARY 
In sorrow, joy; in winter, spring. 
Seek not impatiently, nor strive 
To hasten their awakening ; 
But let them be, and they will thrive, 


There is a breeze astir among 

The hedges stark by field and way ; 
Whispering grief, it flies along 

The grasses cold of pastures grey. 


Save for the birds there is no cheer ; 
The unchangeful hours wheel slowly by 
As sun or moon or stars appear. 

The land lies naked to the sky, 


Lo, Night encamped among the trees, 
A host at noonday dark and grim; 
Soon shall the flying distances 
Beleaguered be and lost in him. 


With stillness winter holds the earth, 
With silence motionless and deep, 
And bodes no wakening to mirth 
From melancholy spells of sleep. 


F, W. STOKOE. 


MEANTIME 


Far away, far away, 
Far away from here... 
There is no worry after joy 
Or away from fear 
Far away from here. 


Her lips were not very red, 
Nor her hair quite gold. 

Her hands played with rings. 
She did not let me hold 
Her hands playing with gold. 


She is somewhere past, 
Far away from pain. 

Joy can touch her not, nor hope 
Enter her domain, 
Neither love in vain. 


Perhaps at some day beyond 
Shadows and light 
She will think of me and make 
All me a delight, 
All away from sight. 
FERNANDO PEssoA, 
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REVIEWS 
THE LOST LEGIONS 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES SORLEY. (Cambridge, University Press, 
12s. 6d. net.) 
NE day, we believe, a great book will be written, 
C) informed by the breath which moves the Spirits of 
Pity in Mr. Hardy’s “ Dynasts.” It will bea 
delicate, yet undeviating record of the spiritual awareness 
of the generation that perished in the war. It will be a 
work of genius, for the essence that must be captured 
within it is volatile beyond belief, almost beyond imagina- 
tion. We know of its existence by signs hardly more 
material than a dream-memory of beating wings or an 
instinctive, yet all but inexplicable refusal of that which 
has been offered us in its stead. The autobiographer- 
novelists have been legion, yet we turn from them all with 
a slow shake of the head. “‘ No, it was not that. Had we 
lost only that we could have forgotten. It was not that.” 
No, it was the spirit that troubled, as in dream, the 
waters of the pool, some influence which trembled between 
silence and a sound, a precarious confidence, an unavowed 
quest, a wisdom that came not of years or experience, a 
dissatisfaction, a doubt, a devotion, some strange pre- 
sentiment, it may have been, of the bitter years in store, 
in memory an ineffable, irrevocable beauty, a visible seal 
on the forehead of a generation. 
When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 
The ra:nbow’s glory is shed. 
When the tute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not .. . 
Yet out of a thousand fragments this memory must be 
created anew in a form that will outlast the years, for it 
was precious. It was something that would vindicate an 
epoch against the sickening adulation of the hero-makers 
and against the charge of spiritual sterility ; a light in 
whose gleam the bewildering non-achievements of the 
present age, the art which seems not even to desire to be 
art, the faith which seems not to desire to be faith, have 
substance and meaning. It is shot through and through 
by an impulse of paradox, an unconscious straining after 
the impossible, gathered into two or three tremulous years 
which passed too swiftly to achieve their own expression. 
Now, what remains of youth is cynical, is successful, 
publicly exploits itself. It was not cynical then. 
Elements of the influence that was are remembered if 
they lasted long enough to receive a name. There was 
Unanimism. The name is remembered ; perhaps the books 
are read. But it will not be found in the books. They 
are childish, just as the English novels which endeavoured 
to portray the soul of the generation were coarse and 
conceited. Behind all the conscious manifestations of 
cleverness and complexity lay a fundamental candour of 
which only a flickering gleam can now be recaptured. It 
glints on a page of M. Romains’ “‘ Europe ’’ ; the memory 
of it haunts Wilfrid Owen’s poems; it touches Keeling’s 
letters ; it hovers over these letters of Sorley. From a 
hundred strange lurking-places it must be gathered by 
pious and sensitive fingers and withdrawn from under the 
very edge of the scytheblade of time, for if it wander 
longer without a habitation it will be lost for ever 
Charles Sorley was the youngest fringe of the strange 
unity that included him and men by ten years his senior. 
He had not, as they had, plunged with fantastic hopes and 
unspoken fears into the world. He had not learned the 
slogans of the day. But, seeing that the slogans were only 
a disguise for the undefined desires which inspired them 
he lost little and gained much thereby. The years at 
Oxford in which he would have taken a temporary sameness, 
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a sameness in the long run protective and strengthening, 
were spared him. In his letters we have him unspoiled, as 
the sentimentalists would say—not yet with the distraction 
of protective colouring. 

One who knew him better than the mere reader of his 
letters can pretend to know him declares that, in spite of 
his poems, which are among the most remarkable of those 
of the boy-poets killed in the war, Sorley would not have 
been a man of letters. The evidence of the letters them- 
selves is heavy against the view; they insist upon being 
regarded as the letters of a potential writer. But a 
passionate interest in literature is not the inevitable prelude 
to a life as a writer, and although it is impossible to consider 
any thread in Sorley’s letters as of importance comparable 
to that which joins the enthronement and dethronement 
of his literary idols, we shall regard it as the record of a 
movement of soul which might as easily find expression 
(as did Keeling’s) in other than literary activities. It takes 
more than literary men to make a generation, after all. 

And Sorley was typical above all in this, that, passionate 
and penetrating as was his devotion to literature, he never 
looked upon it as a thing existing in and for itself. It was, 
to him and his kind, the satisfaction of an impulse other 
and more complex than the esthetic. Art was a means 
and not an end to him, and it is perhaps the apprehension 
of this that has led one who endeavoured in vain to 
reconcile Sorley to Pater into rash prognostication. Sorley 
would never have been an artist in Pater’s way ; he belonged 
to his own generation, to which /’art pour l'art had ceased to 
have meaning. There had come a pause, a throbbing 
silence, from which art might have emerged, may even 
now after the appointed time arise, with strange validities 
undreamed of or forgotten. Let us not prophesy ; let us 
be content with the recognition that Sorley’s generation 
was too keenly, perhaps too disastrously aware of destinies, 
of 


the beating of the wings of Love 
Shut out from his creation, 


to seek the comfort of the ivory tower. 


Sorley first appears before us radiant with the white-heat 
of a schoolboy enthusiasm for Masefield. Masefield is— 
how we remember the feeling !—the poet who has lived ; 
his naked reality tears through “the lace of putrid 
sentimentalism (educing the effeminate in man) which 
rotters like Tennyson and Swinburne have taught his 
{the superficial man’s] soul to love.” It tears through 
more than Tennyson and Swinburne. The greatest go 
down before him. 

So you see what I think of John Masefield. When I say that he 
has the rapidity, simplicity, nobility of Homer, with the power of 
drawing character, the dramatic truth to life of Shakespeare, along 
with a moral and emotional strength and elevation which is all 
his own, and therefore I am prepared to put him above the levei 
of these two great men—I do not expect you to agree with me. 
(From a paper read at Mariborough, November, 1912.) 


That was Sorley at seventeen, and that, it seems to us, is 
the quality of enthusiasm which should be felt by a boy 
of seventeen if he is to make his mark. It is infinitely 
more important to have felt that flaming enthusiasm for an 
idol who will be cast down than to have felt what we ought 
to feel for Shakespeare and Homer. The gates of Heaven 
are opened by strange keys, but they must be our own. 


Within six months Masefield had gone the way of all 
flesh. In a paper on “ The Shropshire Lad” (May, 1913), 
curious both for critical subtlety and the faint taste of 
disillusion, he was saying: “‘ His [Masefield’s] return [to 
the earth] was purely emotional, and probably less 
interesting than the purely intellectual return of Meredith.” 
At the beginning of 1914, having gained a Scholarship at 
University College, Oxford, he went to Germany. Just 
before going he wrote 
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I am just discovering Thomas Hardy. There are two methods 
of discovery. One is when Columbus discovers America. The 
other is when someone begins to read a famous author who has 
already run into seventy editions, and refuses to speak about 
anything else, and considers every one else wh> reads the autbor’s 
works his own special converts. Mine is the second method. Iam 
more or less Hardy-drunk. 


The humorous exactness and detachment of the description 
are remarkable, and we feel that there was more than the 
supersession of a small by a great idol in this second 
phase. By April he is at Jena, “only 15 miles from 
Goethe’s grave, whose inhabitant has taken the place of 
Thomas Hardy (successor to Masefield) as my favourite 
prophet.” 

I hope (if nothing else) before 1 leave Germany to get a thorough 
hang of “ Faust.”” . . Theworst of a piece like “‘ Faust”’ is that it 
completely dries up any creative instincts or attempts in oneself. 
There is nothing that I have ever thought or ever read that is not 
somewhere contained in it, and (what is worse) explained in it. 


He had a sublime contempt for anyone with whom he was 
not drunk. He lumped together “nasty old Lyttons, 
Carlyles and Dickenses.”” And the intoxication itself was 
swift and fleeting. There was something wrong with 
Goethe by July ; it is his “ entirely intellectual ’’ life. 

If Goethe really died saying ‘‘ more light,” it was very silly of 
him: what he wanted was more warmth. 


And he writes home for Richard Jefferies, the man of his 
own county—for through Marlborough he had made 
himself the adopted son of the Wiltshire Downs. 


In the midst of my setting up and smashing of deities—Masefield, 

Hardy, Goethe—I always tall back on Richard Jetieries wandering 
about in the background. I have at least the tie of locality with 
him. 
A day or two after we discover that Meredith is up (though 
not on Olympus) from a denunciation of Browning on the 
queer non- (or super-) @sthetic grounds of which we have 
spoken : 

There is much in B. I like. But my feeling towards him has 
(ever since I read his life) been that of his to the “‘ Lost Leader.’ 
I cannot understand him consenting to live a purely literary life 
in Italy, or (worse still) consenting to be lionised by fashionable 
London society. And then I always feel that if less people read 
Browning, more would read Meredith (his poetry, I mean). 


Then, while he was walking in. the Moselle Valley, came 
thewar. He had loved Germany, and the force of his love 
kept him strangely free from illusions ; he was not the 
stuff that Morning Post Elizabethans are made of. The 
keen candour of spiritual innocence is in what he wrote 
while training at Shorncliffe: 

For the joke of seeing an obviously just cause defeated, I hope 
Germany will win. It would do the world good, and show that 
real faith is not that which says “‘ we must win for our cause is just,” 
but that which says “‘ cur cause is just: therefore we can disregard 
defeat.” ... 

England—I am sick of the sound of the word. In training to 
fight for England, I am training to fight fcr that deliberate hypocrisy, 
that terrible middle-class sloth of outlook and appalling ‘imaginative 
indolence”’ that has marked us out from generation to generation . . 
And yet we have the impudence to write down Germany (who with 
all their bigotry are at least seekers) as “‘ Hurs,”’ because they are 
doing what every brave man ought to do and making experiments 
in morality. Not that I approve of the experiment in this particular 
case. Indeed I think that after the war all brave men will renounce 
their country and confess that they are strangers and pilgrims on 
theearth. ‘‘ For they that say such things declare plain!y that they 
seek a country.”’ But all these convictions are useless for me to 
statesince I havenothadthecourageofthem. Whatawormone is 
under the cart-wheels—big clumsy, careless, lumbering cart-wheels— 
of public opinion. I might have been giving my mind to fight 
against S!oth and Stupidity: instead, I am giving my body (by a 
refinement of cowardice) to fight against the most enterprising 
nation in the world. 


The wise armchair-patriots will shake their heads; but 
there is more wisdom in these words than in all the news- 
paper leaders written throughout the war. Sorley was 
fighting for more than he said; he was fighting for his 
Wiltshire Downs as well. But he fought in complete and 
utter detachment. He died too soon (in October, 1915) 
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to suffer the cumulative torment of those who lasted into 
the long agony of 1917. There is little bitterness in his 
letters ; they have to the last always the crystal clarity 
of vision of the unbroken. 

His intellectual evolution went on to the end. No 
wonder that he found Rupert Brooke’s sonnets overpraised : 

He is far too obsessed with his own sacrifice . It was not 
that ‘‘ they ” gave upanything of that list he gives in one sonnet: 
but that the essence of these things had been endangered by 
circumstances over which he had no control, and he must fight to 
recapture them. He has clothed his attitude in fine words: but 
he has taken the sentimental attitude. 

Remember that a boy of 19 is writing, and think how final 
is this criticism of Brooke’s war sonnets; the seeker has 
condemned irrevocably one who has given up the search. 
“There is no such thing as a just war,” writes this boy. 
“‘ What we are doing is casting out Satan by Satan.” From 
this position Sorley never flinched. Never for a moment was 
he renegade to his generation by taking “‘ the sentimental 
attitude.’’ Neither had he in him an atom of the narrow- 
ness of the straiter sect. He was a seeker to the last, and 
no one can truly seek whose heart is not consumed by love. 

Though space forbids, we will follow out his progress to 
the last. We do not receive many such gifts as this 
wonderful book ; the authentic voice of those lost legions 
is seldom heard. We can afford, surely, to listen to it to 
the end. In November, 1914, Sorley turns back to the 
Hardy of the poems. After rejecting “‘ the actual ‘ Satires 
of Circumstance ’”’ as bad poetry, and passing an incisive 
criticism on ‘‘ Men who March away,” he continues : 

I cannot help thinking that Hardy is the greatest artist of the 
English character since Shakespeare : and much of ‘‘ The Dynasts ”’ 
(except its historical fidelity) might be Shakespeare. But } value 
his lyrics as presenting himself (the self he does not obtrude into 
the comprehensiveness of his novels and ‘“‘ The Dynasts”’) as truly, 
and with iaults as well as strength visible in it, as any character 
mhisnovels. His lyrics have not the:pontaneity of Shakespeare’s 
or Shelley’s: they are rough-hewn and jagged: but I like them, 
and they stick. 

Shortly after, ‘“I have discovered a man called D. H. 
Lawrence who knows how to write.” A little later, having 
finished ‘‘ The Egoist,’’ 

I see now that Meredith belongs to that class of novelists with 
whom I do not usually get on so well (e.g., Dickens), who create 
and people worlds of their own so that one approaches the characters 
with amusement, admiration or contempt, not with tiking or pity, 
as with Hardy’s people, into whom the author does not inject his 
own exaggerated characteristics. 

The great Russians were unknown to Sorley when he 
died. What would he not have found in those mighty 
seekers, with whom Hardy alone stands equal? But 
whatever might have been his vicissitudes in that strange 
company, we feel that Hardy could never have been 
dethroned in his heart, for other reasons than that the love 
of the Wessex hills had crept into his blood. He was killed 
on October 13, 1915, shot in the head by a sniper as he led 
his company at the “ hair-pin ” trench near Hulluch. 

J. M. M. 

Mr. T. R. GLover, Fellow of St. John’s College, has been 
elected Public Orator of Cambridge University in the place 
of Sir John Sandys, resigned. Mr. Glover received 162 votes, 
and Mr. W. T. Vesey (Caius) 144. Mr. Glover’s writings on 
the religious movements in the Roman Empire have reached 
considerably beyond an academic audience. 

Room XVIII. of the National Gallery has been reopened 
to the public. It contains a selection of pictures of the 
Spanish School, including a fine example of El Greco’s mature 
style, ‘‘ The Agony in the Garden,” till recently in the convent 
of Las Salesas Nuevas, Madrid. 

WE have received a preliminary list of members of the 
Dugdale Society (for the publication of MS. records of 
Warwickshire), which indicates that the Society is well on 
the road to foundation. Those interested in this admirable 
project are invited to communicate with Mr. F. C. Wellstood, 
S.akespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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THE LiFe oF JoHN Payne. By Thomas Wright. (Fisher Unwin, 
28s. net.) 


HE habit of digging up one’s friends’ bones to make 
soup of them, if we may be allowed to quotea 
vigorous saying of the late Dr. Furnivall, seems to 

have established itself firmly in the case of Mr. Thomas 
Wright. Perhaps we ought not to have said “‘ friends”. 
who could have thought of naming Pater, FitzGerald 
Burton, and Payne as subjects for the pen of the author 
of “‘ The Blue Firedrake ”’ or of ‘* a story of pertinacity and 
perseverance ”’ ? 

John Payne, like FitzGerald, is a man of one book. 
He has written many others in prose and verse, but he 
will be remembered as the translator of the Arabian Nights, 
His version is a good one, cleaner than Burton’s, fuller 
and more Eastern than Lane’s, while his language is racy 
and idiomatic without the false archaisms which Burton 
was forced to adopt to differentiate his style. His Villon 
is accurate, but never inspired: the praises it won from 
De Banville and Mallarmé are discounted by their com- 
paratively slight feeling for English poetry and their ready 
welcome to a foreigner. His Omar and Boccaccio are, at 
best, interesting as documents for the study of the authors: 
his Heine is a failure. 

Payne was born in 1842, and lived in London all his life, 
dying in 1916. He was fortunate enough as a young man 
to make friends who brought him into the outer circle of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement; and caught up, with a 
genuine love of fine things, the somewhat arrogant tone 
towards literature, art, and life which distinguishes move- 
ments in the making, and renders their acceptance by their 
contemporaries a little difficult. Payne wrote verse, read 
it to his friends, even published it with some measure of 
success. It was, at any rate, good enough io be treated 
seriously by such generous judges as Rossetti and Swinburne, 
whose ready sympathy was always given to any fellow- 
traveller on the paths they had marked out. His income 
from his profession as a solicitor was ample, his translations 
brought him in a very handsome return, and a Civil List 
pension, given in 1898, materially assisted him towards 
the end of his days. 

He had, in short, the success he deserved, but not, it 
seems, that he desired. There is a peculiar quality about 
verse-writing which appears to distinguish it from its 
kindred arts. The novelist, the painter, cannot mislead 
himself beyond a certain time as to the value of his work: 
at some moment he knows that he is not an artist, and then 
he gives it up, or kills himself like Haydon, or contentedly 
sets himself down to producing bad work for the market. 
But the versifier goes on, content with his own judgment 
on his work, however he may long for the praise he feels 
is his due. This was the case with Payne as exhibited by 
his biographer. In the absence of domestic criticism—he 
was never married—-his youthful arrogance ripened into 
bluster ; he no longer associated with his equals or superiors, 
and contentedly swallowed such flattery as his inferiors 
afforded him. 

Biographers like Mr. Thomas Wright add, to use the 
trite expression, a new terror to death. If pasterity had 
been left to the couple of columns in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography ”’ which were Payne's just due, it might 
have thought of him as a silent literary craftsman, pursuing 
a useful task in modest obscurity. Mr. Wright exhibits 
Payne as vain, selfish, and opinionated, and himself as 
pertinacious, ignorant, and uncritical, while his book is 
overloaded with unimportant detail. The obscurity in 
which Payne lived was entirely due to his own freé choice, 
and we fail to see the advantage to anyone but Mr. Wright 
himself in dragging him out of it. 
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THE WAR IN THE NEAR EAST 


BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER East. By Edmund Dane, 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each.) 

How JERUSALEM was Won. By W. T. Massey. (Constable. 
21s. net.) 

XPERTS on the Near East are curiously fond of 
attributing quite natural movements to remote 
causes, and Mr. Edmund Dane, who opens his 

book with an account of German intrigues in Turkey, 
has acquired this peculiar habit. He apparently believes, 
for instance, that the Turkish revolutionary movement 
against Abdul Hamid—the protégé of the Kaiser—was 
originally promoted and encouraged by the German 
Government. There is very little, if any, evidence to 
support this theory, which is to some extent disproved 
by the fact that, on the outbreak of the Revolution, 
German influence temporarily declined and the Young 
Turks displayed strong Anglophil tendencies, which 
were only cooled by the unfriendly attitude of the British 
Embassy. In Egypt the Nationalist movement was 
not created, as Mr. Dane suggests, by the German 
intrigues, and it shows no sign of weakening now that 
Germany is in the dust. Foreign gold—and not German 
gold only—had a slightly stimulating effect, but there 
was no need, unfortunately, to teach the Egyptians to 
hate the British. The failure of the natives to rise in 
support of Turkey, on the declaration of the Protectorate, 
was not due to any gratitude to us for the material benefits 
we had conferred upon them. Those who knew Egypt 
well had no such illusions on that subject as are enter- 
tained by Mr. Dane. The people were almost as Anglo- 
phobe then as they are to-day, and they remained passive 
only because they were cowed by the arrival of large 
numbers of terrifying Australian and other troops. 

On military affairs the author is often interesting and 
well-informed, but his political digressions are seldom 
illuminating. His views are always conventional, especially 
with regard to the attitude of our allies, but they 
are not always based upon accurate information: thus 
it was not the case that the majority of the Greek people 
were opposed to King Constantine’s Germanophil policy. 
Mr. Dane’s theories about Germany are characteristic 
of most of our popular war literature, which holds her 
responsible for nearly all the misfortunes that have 
afflicted mankind during the last fifty years. After stating 
that the Balkan League attacked Turkey in 1910 (when 
no such League existed), he proceeds to attribute to 
German inspiration the murder of King George of Greece. 
That disastrous event did, indeed, make the second 
Balkan war almost inevitable, but no evidence of German 
complicity has been produced. There is reason to believe 
that the murder was arranged by the Young Turks, not 
out of any consideration for German interests, but because 
they foresaw that King George’s successor would pursue, 
in conjunction with Serbia, an imperialist policy in 
Macedonia, and that the Balkan League would consequently 
be broken up. ; 

The greater part of the book, however, is a useful if 
uninspiring record of military events. The first volume 
describes the early Turkish offensives in the Caucasus 
and against Egypt, the Gallipoli campaign, the British 
advance up the Tigris and the siege and fall of Kut. The 
second volume deals mainly with General Maude’s advance 
to Baghdad and beyond, General Allenby’s conquest of 
Palestine and Syria, and the Balkan and Italian campaigns. 
There are excellent maps to illustrate the principal battles. 
Mistakes in the text are numerous, especially in the 
spelling of Arabic names ; on one page we find ‘‘ Murum- 
mah” and “ Barhein” instead of Muhammarah and 
Bahrein, and the Sherif of Mecca (whose revolt is post- 
dated by one year) is described as the “ Sheerif.’”” Mr. 

ane makes the curious statement that Gaafer Pasha, 


D 
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the Arab general who upheld the Turkish cause in Tripoli 
early in the war, was a German turned Moslem, and he 
does not mention the fact that Gaafer subsequently led 
the Hejaz army against the Turks. The author’s, know- 
ledge of Arabia may be judged from his statement that 
: notwithstanding the completion of the strategical 
railway from Damascus to Mecca, the Turkish hold on 

the Yemen was jeopardized.” There was, of course, no 

railway within two hundred miles of Mecca, and, even if 

such a line had existed, it could have had no effect on the 

position of the Turks in distant Yemen. 


“How Jerusalem was Won” is a much shorter book 
and deals only with the Palestine campaign, but Mr. 
Massey is a writer of a different calibre. His delight in 
his subject, which he has thoroughly mastered, is 
infectious, and he knows how to make military history 
interesting tothelayman. He hasan eye for the picturesque 
and for the glamour of historical associations, but his 
enthusiasm for General Allenby’s “ soldier missionaries ” 
—for their chivalry and high principles as well as their 
skill and valour—is so ecstatic that it hardly permits 
him to appreciate the humour which is inseparable from 
almost every situation in the East. His intense admira- 
tion of our military administration in Palestine would 
perhaps be regarded by foreigners as an example of Anglo- 
Saxon smugness. It is justified, nevertheless, by the 
facts, and while it would be too much to say that none 
of the Imperial troops ever fell short of the moral standards 
of Sir Galahad, it may fairly be claimed that no conquered 
country was ever treated with greater consideration 
by a victorious army. i 
General Allenby’s achievements were so; remarkable 
that there is every excuse for Mr. Massey’s obviously 
sincere hero-worship. The Commander-in-Chief was not 
only a brilliant strategist and administrator, but he had 
the priceless gift of inspiring confidence, and those who 
were in Egypt at the time will remember the remarkable 
improvement in the moral of our troops which took place 
after his arrival. Equally happy were his relations with 
the Arab leaders and with the various communities in 
Palestine. Sir Reginald Wingate and the Hejaz Operations 
Staff had the long experience needed for dealing success- 
fully with native magnates, and General Allenby showed 
his wisdom by listening to the advice of those who had 
greater knowledge than himself of the Arabic world. 
The army which conquered Palestine was almost 
exclusively British, but it contained contingents from all 
parts of the Empire, and Mr. Massey mentions at least 
a dozen different races who played a part in the campaign. 
Of the coloured troops, few distinguished themselves more 
than the Cape boys, whose splendid record in the war 
should do something to modify the colour-prejudice of 
British South Africans. The Londoners, as usual, covered 
themselves with glory, and once again exploded the theory 
that countrymen make better soldiers than townsmen. 
Jerusalem is a city sacred to three of the great religions- 
of the world, but it is doubtful whether the British army 
appreciated the significance of its capture as keenly as Mr. 
Massey would have us believe. Despite the efforts of 
the Palestine News to awaken an interest in Biblical 
history, the average British soldier was as tired of the 
war in Egypt and Palestine as he was elsewhere, and 
was only faintly amused by the holy associations of the 
land he was delivering from the Turk. One young soldier 
wrote to his mother: “ I am now in the beautiful city of 
Bethlehem, where Christ was born. I wish I was in the 
beautiful city of Bradford, where I was born.” A small 
minority may have shared the thrills of the Official 
Correspondent of the London newspapers, but that letter 
was typical of the sentiments of most of our modern 
Crusaders. L. B. 
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MR. TREVELYAN'’S “AJAX” 


Tue Ajax oF Sopuoctes. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. (Allen 
& Unwin. 2s. net paper, 3s. 6d. net cloth.) 


REEK tragic writers had a way cf ending their 
plays with some quite obvious moral tag which 
often seems to us inadequate, and even priggish. 

Euripides, for example, loves to make his chorus, after the 
catastrophe, exclaim, ‘‘The unexpected happens; the 
expected does not happen; and the issue of the present 
matter illustrates the fact.’ When Euripides talks like 
this, it is easy to make out that he is poking fun at the gods. 
But what are we to think when pious Sophocles concludes 
the tragedy of “‘ Ajax’’ with another version of the same 
old saw ? 


Unto him who has seen may manifold knowledge 

Come; but before he sees, no man 

May divine what destiny awaits him. 
For an Athenian audience these proverbs were impressive. 
They are not the poet’s personal reflections, but truths 
which every reasonable man does well to remember. If 
novelty is sought, it is in the application or the precise 
expression. The truisms have at least the merit that they 
are true. They are not deductions from the story of th 
play, nor even lessons which the poet wants his audience 
to learn from the event. They are chosen for their lack 
of originality. When we are moved by the tragedy of an 
Ajax or an (Edipus, a brilliant speculative guess at truth 
would jar on us. Teucer’s conjectures on the meaning 
of his brother’s fate raise too many questions to be toler- 
able as the last note of the play— 

Was it not some Erinus forged this sword, 

And Hades the grim craftsman wrought that girdle ? 

I at least would maintain that the gods plan 

These things and all things ever for mankind. 

But whosoever’s judgment likes not this, 

Let him uphold his judgment as I mine. 
That is a fitting prelude to the passionate dispute about 
the hero’s burial: it would not serve, because it is too 
controversial, to soften and release and generalize our 
accum ulated feelings at the end. Still less could we tolerate, 
as the conclusion of the matter, Athena’s little sermon 
on the text of human impudence— 


Warned therefore by his fate, never do thou. ; ; 


What we want is something hallowed by tradition, yet 
so obviously true that our assent is more emotional than 
intellectual. The poet’s object is neither to improve our 
morals nor to convince us that his views of life are true. 
His object is to give us the peculiar pleasure and the sense 
of an increased vitality which come from realizing, through 
our pity and our admiration of the hero, at once how 
splendid and how futile is the destiny of every one of us. 
For or against the ruthless goddess Sophocles, as a trage- 
dian, holds no brief. Simply he treats her asa fact. Thus, 
he implies, will circumstances treat a man who thinks 
himself exempt from ordinary accident. His purpose 
is dramatic, not didactic, when he sets the story of his 
hero’s passion between the tableau of Athena, Ajax and 
Odysseus, and the companion picture of the Atreidae 
Teucer and Odysseus. When Athena triumphs over her 
mortal victim, Odysseus, his old enemy, feels his nobility 
and pities him, “‘ since he is yoked fast to an evil doom.” 

My own lot I regard no less than his. 

For I see well, nought else are we but mere 

Phantoms, all we that live, mere fleeting shadows. 
It is because we are all of us in the same boat that the 
Atreidae, when they emulate Athena’s heavenly vindictive- 
ness, appear not merely repulsive, but ridiculous. It is 
to heighten this perception of the pettiness and the nobility 
of human life that Sophocles has made his chorus dwell on 
the contrast between the Ilium on whose shores they fight 
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and toil and grumble and the calm beauty of their home 
in Salamis— 
Son of Telamon, lord of Salamis’ isle, 
On its wave-washed throne mid the breaking sea. . . 
And, again, when all but the last act of the drama is over, 
Oh once more to stand, where on the wooded headland 
The ocean is breaking, under 
The shadow of Sunium’s height ; thence could I greet from far 
The divine city of Athens. 
It is of life, not death, that Ajax thinks in the moment of 
his suicide— 
O, Death, Death, come now and look upon me. 
No, ’tis there I shall meet and speak to thee. 
But thee, bright daylight which I now behold, 
And Helios in his chariot I accost 
For this last time of all, and then no more. 
O sunlight ! O thou hallowed soil, my own 
Salamis, stablished seat of my sire’s hearth, 
And famous Athens, with thy kindred race, 
And you, ye springs and streams, and Trojan plains, 
Farewell. all ye who have sustained my life. 
This is the last word Aias speaks to you. 
All else in Hades to the dead will I say. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s translation seemed to us at the first read 
ing, like the moral tags of the chorus, somewhat cold. But 
after reading it with care at least three times, and many 
parts of it more often, we find it comes to life. It would, 
we think, stand the test of acting better than some more 
romantic versions. Its literal accuracy would probably 
at the beginning disconcert a hearer who was not acquainted 
with the original: but the impression of strangeness would 
wear oii, and the audience, we think, would feel the dignity 
and strength of Sophocles. The workmanship is never 
slovenly. Whether old-fashioned ears, accustomed to 
the cadences of English poetry, will ever find Greek choral 
metres beautiful and natural when the words are English, 
time will show. The aim of the translator has been “ to 
reproduce as closely as possible the metrical pattern of the 
original,”’ so that one musical setting would fit both Greek 
and English. The experiment is obviously interesting, 
and, in spite of prejudice and scepticism, a reader who will 
take the trouble to declaim the lines aloud will find that 
gradually his bewilderment gives place to admiration of 
the skill with which the author has contrived his pattern. 
We hope that Mr. Trevelyan will continue his experiments, 
and we rank his translation high among the more serious 
attempts of honest scholarship to interpret Greek for 
English readers. 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 


RUFINUS 


Loving you all, yet love not I 
Your undiscriminating eye, 
Since I saw it cast, of late, 
Loving looks on men I hate. 


Palatine Anthology, v. 284 


Beauty-proud is Rhodope 
If e’er ‘“‘ Good-day ” 
To her I say, 
A haughty eyebrow greeteth me. 


If e’er above her door I set 
A flowery crown, 
Wrath tears it down, 
And haughty footsteps trample it. 


O wrinkles, come apace; O hasten, 
Age without ruth ; 
Since none, in sooth, 
But you this Rhodope can chasten. 
Palatine Anthology, v. 92 


R. A. FuRNESS. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


An INTRODUCTION To ANTHROPOLOGY. By E. O. James. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“ JT is well to begin at the beginning,” says the French 
| proverb; and_ since, chronologically regarded, 
Anthropology begins with the prehistoric, Mr. 
James, planning an introduction to anthropology, begins, 
and ends, with primeval man. Some might think, 
therefore, that his title is too ambitious, and would have 
had him call his book an introduction to prehistoric 
archeology. But the author might justly argue in his 
own defence that throughout he is interpreting the part 
in the light of the whole, and consequently is using the 
part to illustrate the whole and to pave the way for an 
appreciation of its many-sided character. For in days 
gone by prehistoric research was in the hands of special 
students who paid little or no regard to the many side- 
lights thrown on the life of the distant past by the manners 
and customs of the modern savage. Such narrowness of 
interest, however, is out of date. Professor Sollas led 
the way in this country by bringing the ancient hunters 
of the Quaternary Period into line with existing or 
recently existing peoples of rudimentary culture whom 
he ventured to term their ‘‘ modern representatives.” 
Besides, our leading Universities have now their schools 
of anthropology in which prehistoric archeology forms but 
one branch of a comprehensive study of primitive, in 
the sense of uncivilized, man, such as seeks to take account 
of every aspect of his nature and development, whether 
physical or mental. Mr. James himself has graduated in 
one of these schools, and would be false to the faith in which 
he has been reared were he to relegate Pleistocene man toa 
world of his own, as if he were some alien Martian, and not 
“bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh ’—in fact, that 
veritable old Adam who lives on subconsciously in us all. 
The comparative method, however, like the gun, is 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of inexperienced persons. 
Mr. James, realizing this, handles it with due caution, 
and cannot be accused of abusing the principle of analogy. 
True, he makes many suggestions of possible practices, 
institutions and beliefs which are to be attributed to 
ancient man on the sole ground that these are to be found 
among savages whose conditions of life seem in general 
much the same. But he is never dogmatic in his assertions, 
but reviews the probabilities in a spirit of moderation. 
For the rest, who would be for tying down the student 
of prehistorics to the bare task of recording the given ? 
His business is to recreate the living out of the dead. 
Most of us have enough imagination to be susceptible 
to the glamour of the far past, and after our own fashion 
try to picture the life of the cave-dweller or the mound- 
builder whose meagre relics we light upon in a museum, 
or, better still, in some haunted site remote from civilization, 
Meanwhile, a little science will enable us to do this criti- 
cally ; nor is fuller knowledge likely to beget a weaker 
sympathy. On the contrary, the further we get beyond 
the mere externals of prehistoric culture and penetrate 
to its spiritual inwardness, so much the more will our 
sense of the continuity of human effort and aspiration 
be heightened and sustained. Mr. James, we note, finds 
Mr. Worthington Smith’s account of “‘ man, the primeval 
savage,” altogether too dreary. Nor can he share in 
the ‘gloomy view” of the modern savage taken by 
Sir James Frazer in ‘‘ The Golden Bough.” Both writers, 
in his view, overdo the brutishness of the man of the 
Stone Age, who, despite his indubitable’ shortcomings in the 
way of material comforts and aids to existence, need 
not have been correspondingly wanting in the makings 
of a soul. Mr. James, having already composed a work 
on the religion of modern savages, is convinced that the 
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material culture of primitive folk affords no sure criterios 
of the moral—in short, that plain living and high thinking 
may go together at any stage of human evolution. 
Holding, then, to this kindly doctrine—so opposed an 
it is to the “economic materialism ’’ of some political 
philosophers of our day—Mr. James manages to impart 
an original flavour to what, in virtue of its scope, must 
otherwise tend to be a mere epitome of well-known facts. 
These facts, of course, must have justice done to them ; 
and so in his opening chapters he summarizes the latest 
information concerning the skeletal remains of early 
man, and the products of his industry. Not much need 
be said about this part of the treatment. A few minor 
slips are to be noted that suggest a certain hastiness of 
revision. Our only serious objection, however, relates 
to his classification of the somatic types characteristic of 
the Late-Paleolithic period. These are distinguished 
as the Cré-Magnon, Grimaldi, and Aurignacian races. 
It is no doubt arguable that the Chancelade race, usually 
recognized as a distinct variety, may legitimately be 
excluded on the ground that a single specimen provides 
too narrow a basis for the determination of a class. But 
what good can come of speaking of an Aurignacian race ? 
Presumably Mr. James is referring to the Combe-Capelle 
specimen, a variety of that ‘‘ River-bed type,” as Huxley 
termed it, which apparently survives in the narrow- 
headed element in our present population. Klaatsch, 
indeed, dubbed him the Aurignacian man, but of the 
merits of Klaatsch as an authority the less said the better. 
Surely in the present state of our knowledge it is better 
to keep rigidly apart the terminologies severally applied 
to the various forms of culture and bodily conformation. 
Aurignacian, Solutrian, Magdalenian stand for successive 
cultures as indicated by different forms of flint industry 
and so on. To correlate these with successive waves 
of population marked by somatic peculiarities may or 
may not be possible in the future. It certainly cannot 
be done yet, and to mix up terms belonging to the two 
series can but help to confuse the issue. ag 
Let us pass on to Mr. James’ attempt to reconstruct 
the manners and customs, and in particular the religion, 
of these “ children of the morning.” Little can be made 
from this point of view of the Early Paleolithic, not 
to speak of the more doubtful Pre-paleolithic in which 
Mr. James, after hearing Mr. Reid Moir’s latest arguments, 
is almost persuaded to believe. But as soon as Ccave- 
life begins, or at any rate can be studied by us, some idea 
can be formed of the corresponding social and moral 
conditions. Thus the burials of the Middle Paleolithic 
are extraordinarily interesting as showing that the belief 
in an after-life was not confined to Homo sapiens. But 
of the later cave-men we can learn far more, more especially 
if we include among them the Spanish cave-artists who 
at Cogul or Alpera have left us genre-pictures of themselves 
in all their bravery. Indeed, that the men of the Late 
Paleolithic resembled modern savages in their mental 
outlook is by this time an old story, even if one for the 
most part conveyed in scattered hints. In 1876 Bernardin 
credited them with totemism on the strength of the designs 
engraved on the so-called bdtons-de-commandement. In 
1882 Andrew Lang suggested that a magical or picto- 
graphic—in any case a practical—object was subserved 
by the cave-drawings, which thus were no outcome of 
the cult of art for art’s sake. Then, from about 1900 
onwards, MM. Salomon Reinach, Cartailhac, Breuil, 
Capitan, Mr. A. B. Cook, Professor Sollas and others have 
dealt with the fast-accumulating evidence from the 
European caves in terms of totems, churingas, ratapas, 
and so on, borrowed from the savages and more especially 
from the Australian aborigines of to-day. In the same 
spirit, then, Mr. James seeks to enter into the soul of 
these long-vanished peoples, so that the reader approaching 
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the subject for the first time may come into living touch 
with his distant forefathers. Then let such a reader, if 
he can, visit Niaux or Tuc d’Audoubert or Castillo. Let 
him gaze at the very footmark of the painter or dancer, 
the very throne of the medicine-man; and there will 
be revealed to him, by telepathy as it were, the idealism 
that is bound up with the age-long vitality of mankind. 
R. R. M. 


POLITICIANS IN PEACE AND WAR 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE AND THE War. By Walter Roch. 
(Chatto & Windus. 16s. net.) 

AD it not been for the war one of the most puzzling 
phenomena which could have been presented to the 
men of this generation would have been the prestige 

of the politician. During a prolonged period of peace the 
amount of printed matter and conversation that is devoted 
to the doings of politicians becomes more and more fantastic 
the more one thinks about it. So far as can be seen, their 
sole direct reaction upon the actual life of the community 
is expressed by slight variations in taxation. It is perfectly 
obvious that science, pure and applied, all branches of 
learning and of the arts, including those that are of 
practical utility, invention and novel commercial enter- 
prises, are all developed either in complete independence of 
the world of politics or, as sometimes happens, in spite 
of obstacles created by the stupidity and indifference of 
politicians. Modern civilization—in fact, almost every 
desirable and undesirable element in modern life—owes 
practically nothing, for good or for evil, to politicians, 
Why, then, do these singularly ineffectual people excite 
so much public attention? The reasons are obviously 
manifold, but we think that part of the attraction springs 
from the fact that the world of politics is finite, clear and 
simple. A few elementary maxims, a few stereotyped 
issues, and behold, all things are made plain! The 
thousand intricate inquiries which, in the real world, 
must be examined for the right understanding of, say, the 
commercial relations of one nation to another become, 
in the world of politics, Free Trade or Tariff Reform. 
No solution which cannot be obtained by counting on one’s 
fingers is valid in the world of politics. This simplified 
world bears hardly any relation, of course, to the real 
world, but it gives sufficiently simple-minded people the 
illusion that they understand and control affairs. Such 
people are, in any country, in the majority, and hence 
politics is popular and politicians are supported. Some of 
the politicians are themselves simple-minded enough to 
take their occupation seriously ; they look back over a 
life which has seen the introduction of the telephone, the 
telegraph, electric traction, antiseptic surgery and flying, 
and sum up their personal achievement by saying they 
have consistently advocated the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. 

If this were all that could be said for him, however, we 
do not think the politician would so long have survived 
his patent uselessness. We think that, apart from his 
value as a figure in the dream-world of the ordinary person, 
the fact that the politician can make war is always present, 
perhaps not consciously, in the minds of the community. 
This is the one point where the politician touches reality, 
and it is an unescapable illustration of the overwhelmingly 
irrational nature of human communities that this most 
pregnant and dreadful of actual things should be in the 
hands of this fantastic figure, this creature of popular 
ignorance and Cup-Tie emotions. During the last four 
years we have scrutinized our politicians more closely. 
We have observed them during a war they did not foresee, 
that they were unable to control and that they cannot 
finish. The fault has not been theirs. A man whoobtains 
a job in a circus for his ability to jump through paper 
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hoops should not suddenly be required to run an electric 
power station. The system is wrong. It is useless for 
him, however, to stand in the midst of the wrecked dynamos 
and to shout that he has been a complete success. It 
does not matter much one way or the other, since the 
facts will go on working themselves out. But for those 
who are irritated by absurdities of this kind Mr. Roch’s 
book will prove interesting. It is a discussion of the part 
played by diplomats—quite unintentionally, for the most 
part—in causing the war, so far as they did cause it, and in 
particular of Mr. Lloyd George’s performances before and 
during the war. Readers with a robust sense of reality 
will find the whole thing, in its application merely to 
Mr. Lloyd George, something of a storm in a tea-cup. 
A cool and documented analysis of the activities of the 
whole race of politicians and of the system which produces 
them might be of real value—but that would take us into 
quite different questions. Mr. Roch’s book is written 
throughout, however, in the extraordinary language used 
by authorities on politics. 


This language may be described as that of naive personi- 
fication, and it produces on the unsophisticated reader 
an effect of complete unreality. Thus France, England, 
Germany, are said to be desiring or not to be desiring to 
“expand,” or to be in a state of ‘‘ tension’ about some- 
thing, these statements meaning that a few gentlemen, 
for some reason or perhaps for no reason, are on the verge 
of quarrelling with one another. If the quarrel became 
really serious these gentlemen would threaten war, 1.¢., 
they would arrange for millions of people to fight one another, 
The finding of reasons justifying the fight to the people 
who do the fighting is recognized, of course, as bein 
necessary and is never a difficult matter. In readi. 
Mr. Roch’s account of the Moroccan crises, for instance, 
we discover that Europe was more than once on the brink 
of war. We quite believe it, but we cannot see what 
the war would really have been about. The annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina produced another crisis. There 
was no war, and “ Slavdom was humiliated, for the Tsar 
gave way.” What does ‘‘ Slavdom”’ mean here? Who 
was humiliated ? This puerile personification of nations 
belongs to the unrealities of politics; the tragedy is that 
the insignificant realities denoted by such phrases do lead 
to wars. 

Mr. Roch says but little about Mr. Lloyd George. His 
book is chiefly an account of tke activities of a number of 
politicians, of whom Mr. Lloyd George is one, during the 
war. He has no difficulty in showing that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ideas on how the war should be conducted were 
probably wrong, and that a number of people formed a 
sounder judgment on the facts. We can see that some 
politicians would chuckle over this and that others would 
squirm, but is it not a work of supererogation ? Surely 
it is generally accepted that war is a highly technical 
business, and is it not probable that any amateur opinion 
would be wrong? The fact that Mr. Lloyd George did 
not get his way shows that expert opinion overruled him. 
Had he been possessed of despotic powers his lack of 
training would probably have made him a grave public 
danger, and, even as things are, we are inclined to agree 
that politicians have too much control in purely technical 
affairs. But the real function of the politician in wat 
time is, we take it, to make gestures which hearten the 
people. He should speak, rather frequently, about such 
things as determination, justice, glory and the wickedness 
of the enemy, because all this helps the moral of the people. 
Mr. Lloyd George seems to us to have done this as well as, or 
perhaps better than, other politicians. That he did not 
really win the war is a contention which hardly necessitates 
two hundred pages to demonstrate. 


J. W.N.S. 
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AMUSEMENT 


Sir Limpipus. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Collins. 7s. net.) 


Ri OME hither, all who love a merry jest!” cries the 
small boy who discovers that Limpidus Fitzbeare 
has made no end of an ass of himself. His words 

might be taken as Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s advice to 

his readers while he unfolds, with immense gusto and high 
spirits, the tale of one whose success in life was the result 
of his quite remarkable talent for doing and saying the 
asinine thing. And the asinine thing is, in this connection, 
the right thing, the sound thing, the kind of thing which 
stamped an Englishman as superior to the whole rest of 
the world, as a being whose life was divided (and rightly 
divided) between enjoying his vast preserve, England, and 
keeping the foreigner, the outsider, and the man whom one 

did not know, in his rightful place. 

Sir Limpidus Fitzbeare was born at Clearfount Abbey 
in the sixties under a cloudless sky, and he might be said 
to have basked his life through in the same brilliant 
weather. He was the heir to vast estates ; his income was 
seventy thousand pounds a year, and his excellent father, 
Sir Rusticus, so ordered his education that by the time 
he came of age he was capable of enjoying to the full 
these by no means paltry advantages. From a “ priver”’ 
he passed to the famous old school which, in his father’s 
words, “‘ takes the corners off a man and forms him on the 
proper pattern for an Englishman of our condition who 
doesn’t want to be stared at in the streets of London.” 

A feilow who has not been through it is handicapped in life 
especially one who has been brought up by women who give too 
much importance to religion . . . You'll find out what is done by 
people of your sort, and learn to do it naturally. You'll learn to 
put religion, art, learning and literature, and all such matters in 
their proper place, and not attach too much importance to’em .. . 

It was while there that his remarkable talent for dis- 
covering the right thing first pushed into the light, and, the 
conditions being perfectly congenial, grew at such a rate 
that by the time he was ready for Cambridge, it had 
attained to its full height. Indeed, such was its power 
that he became absorbed into it—part of it—and could 
not be seen, except for a moment or two, for its flowers 
and leaves and fruits. So that in spite of Cambridge, 
London, the diplomatic service, a seat in Parliament, fame, 
lovely women, and finally a place in the Cabinet, he 
remained the boy he was, walking in the middle of the street 
“with a certain swing, the chin in air, the elbows raised 
and managing a tightly-rolled-up umbrella in a certain 
way.” 

Had the perfect weather continued, we see no reason 
why Sir Limpidus should not have been one of the most 
successful Prime Ministers England has ever had. But, 
alas ! a year or two before the war the glass began to fall, 
and there was such an ugly look in the political sky, 
such a disagreeable sense of an impending storm, that he 
and his colleagues welcomed wholeheartedly the Supreme 
Diversion. 

Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s energy never flags. He 
carries his book along at a great pace, yet he misses nothing 
on the way that will give point to his story. But—time— 
time! Have we the time to spare for it all? Once we 
have been given the sum—once we have added it up and 
found it comes to ‘‘ Sir Limpidus ”"—have we the time to 
go on proving and proving it, and finding, with a chuckle 
that lasts through two hundred and fifty-four pages, that 
“the answer is always the same ”’ ? 

We are the children of an ungracious and a greedy 
age. Perhaps it is not so much that we are difficult to 
amuse, but we are quickly tired. Repetition—the charm 


of knowing what is coming, of beating the tune and being 
ready with the smile and the laugh at just the right moment, 
no longer has the power to soothe and distract us. It 
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wakes in us a demon of restlessness, a fever to break out 
of the circle of the tune, however brilliant the tune may be. 
K. M. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 


Coccin. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 7s. net.) 


E have more than once entertained a suspicion 
that Mary hated her little lamb and could not 
bear the way it persisted in running after her, 

rocking along on its little grey-white legs, stopping dead 
for a moment, and then rocking along again. As to the 
time when it followed her to school, we imagine that 
really was the last straw, and no doubt she joined the 
other children laughing and sporting at sight of the silly 
little thing standing in the doorway with its blue bow 
and its mild eyes . . . But of late years we have been 
called upon to play the pet lamb to so many young authors 
that the tables are turned—so much so that our bleat 
is become a positive groan of dismay when Mary or her 
little brother drags us off to school. And if that school 
be moreover a public school, and the child a well-fed, 
chubby little child fresh from the bosom of his upper 
middle-class family—if we are called upon to share once 
more the feelings of the new boy—why, then we are hard 
put to it not to turn into lions and devour our leaders. 

But Mr. Oldmeadow makes no such demands on behalf 
of his little hero, Harry Coggin, aged ten years and eleven 
months, son of William Coggin, marine-store dealer, 
the Canal Bank, Bulford-on-Deme. It is true Harry 
does go to school and he is a new boy, but there his resem- 
blance to those other children ends. This strange, 
extraordinarily attractive little personality is Mr. Old- 
meadow’s discovery, and from the moment we meet him 
talking to George Placker we are prepared to follow 
him to school or anywhere he may like to take us. 

Coggin is an only child. His father calls himself a 
marine-store dealer, but he is in fact a rag-and-bones 
man, and—the time being 1851, and school inspectors 
unknown plagues—his son is more or less a working 
partner in the firm. But among the rubbish there were 
often torn books and papers, and these attracted little 
Coggin—so much so that he got a man at the sawmills 
to teach him to read for a shilling, paid for out of his 
pocket money of one penny a week. Having learned to 
read, he becomes his own schoolmaster, and at the time 
he talks to George Placker at the canal-side he knows 
enough to be eligible for the Samuel Robson Scholarship 
which would admit him to the Bulford Grammar School. 
Placker is the leader of the atheists, Chartists, infidels 
and traitors in the town, and he determines that Harry 
Coggin shall win that scholarship to spite the governing 
classes and give the rich a fright. 

So the unprecedented thing happens. Harry enters 
for the scholarship ; is examined, in the absence of the 
headmaster, by the rector, and, in face of the most violent 
opposition on the part of the same headmaster and three- 
fourths of the town, the rector judges him the successful 
candidate. There follows a strange, deep disturbance 
in the town, and all caused by little Coggin, with his white 
face and large grey-blue eyes, his boots that are much 
too big, and his clothes that are too heavy. He is thrown 
by Placker and Company into the quiet pool, and great, 
widening ripples flow away and away from him, and are 
not quietened when the book ends. But it is Coggin 
who matters—Coggin, meeting the rector the morning 
after the scholarship and explaining that he taught himself 
writing and Latin. 

What made you skip the first declensions ? . . . And why did 
you skip the cardina! numbers? ... and you seem to have 
passed over the fourth conjugation of verbs. 

In his desire to be deferential Coggin rose from his seat 
and stood beside the pile of planks: 
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I am very sorry, sir [he said]. I could not learn the parts 
of the book you mention because these pages were torn out... 
When books come to our yard my father lets me look at them, 
and if they are very old and torn I can keep them. My Latin 
grammar has no covers, but I think it would be a very good one 
if eleven pages were not torn out... . 


The novel as a whole lacks proportion. The closing 
scenes, with the rector for principal figure, are far too 
drawn out; they are, to our thinking, a grave blemish. 
The author throws all restraint to the winds, and indulges 
in such an outpouring of sentimentality that it is a wonder 
his hero is not submerged. But the waters do not touch 
him, and he remains in our memory a child unlike other 
children, a careful, solitary little figure, forlorn on the 
fringe of life. K. M. 


NOTES FROM IRELAND 
Dublin, January 23, 1920. 

It very frequently happens that the popular estimate of an 
Irish writer in England is not the same asin Ireland. Authors 
and publishers in this country have to decide very often 
whether their wares are designed for the English or Irish 
market, for success in the one does not involve success in the 
other, and may actually preclude it. The fact has only the 
significance implied by the evident differences of taste and 
outlook, for in both countries there have been failures to 
recognize work of merit. It is sometimes asserted by critics 
who think imperially that most of our Irish swans are geese, 
but we console ourselves with the reflection that the same is 
true of many contemporary reputations elsewhere. Our 
experience of some of the Irish writers most popular outside 
their own country does not reassure us, when reputations 
established in Ireland are depreciated by the literary im- 
perialists. We claim the right of self-determination even in 
the matter of “ best-sellers.” The amazing compositions of 
piety, patriotism and prudery which enjoy the suffrages of the 
anonymous mass of plain people in Ireland would—if one could 
read them—compare quite favourably with their British 
equivalents. 


The author of “‘ Irish Books and Irish People ’”’ (The Talbot 
Press and Fisher Unwin, 5s. net) is one of those fortunate 
writers who appeals to both the English and the Irish reader, 
The fact is all the more remarkable because Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn is a critic, a race of men notoriously unpopular in 
small countries, where the subjects of their meditations cannot 
ignore them personally so easily as in a large centre of various 
groups and coteries. In Copenhagen, for example, I found 
that the mere mention of Georg Brandes was sufficient to 
divide all Denmark into two parts, the pro- and anti-Brandes, 
each side having countless personal reasons for its attitude. 
In Dublin to be critical is to live dangerously, yet Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s latest book, like its predecessors, has been received 
with praise. People with feuds and grievances against others 
(who have failed to admire their work) unite in hailing Mr. 
Gwynn as the one and indivisible Irish critic. They regret 
that he has given to politics what was meant for mankind—or 
that Irish section thereof which has been misunderstood by 
his colleagues in the gentle art. 


This volume of essays will explain the mystery. It deals, 
for the most part, with subjects which enable the author to 
avoid offence to the living. The allusions to his own contem- 
poraries are almost all brief and favourable. The intermittent 
attention which Mr. Gywnn has been obliged to give to literary 
criticism, although deprecated by some admirers, has proved 
his salvation. As the provocative (and recently written) fore- 
word shows, it would not have been possible for him to preserve 
indefinitely that air of being above the battle which renders 
these essays so urbane. At first one marvels at his capacity 
for combining a real admiration for modern Anglo-Irish 
literature with an apparently equal appreciation of all that 
fox-hunting, Leveresque fiction which has been the stock-in- 
trade of the circulationists since Maria Edgeworth first provided 
them with the types they have elaborated. It was precisely 
the substitution of a national literature in the English language 
for that stereotyped convention of Anglo-Ireland, for English 
consumption, which gave the so-called Irish Literary Revival 
its significance and raison d’étve. In such essays as “‘ Novels 
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of Irish Life in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘“‘ A Century of Irish 
Humour ”’ and “ Yesterday in Ireland,” Mr. Gwynn discusses 
with sympathy and penetration the period of Irish history and 
literature which most of the younger generation regard as 
respectively exasperating and unreadable. To that extent he 
has done what so many of us have left undone, and he has done 
it so well that his book cannot fail to give pleasure and 
information to every class of reader. 

If the transition from that calm literary haven to the affairs 
of the moment is abrupt, it is not more so than the event 
which has provided the writing community here with their 
most urgent problem. It is now five weeks since a party of 
soldiers, in full trench equipment, raided the offices of The 
Freeman’s Journal, the oldest of our nationalist papers. Vital 
parts of the printing machines were removed and the journal 
was suppressed. Unless a document, marked secret, is signed 
no permit for its reissue will be granted. Naturally the 
proprietors have refused to surrender their rights of fair 
comment in this way. All who care for the liberty of the 
press, and those of us who are engaged in literary or journalistic 
work particularly, are impressed by the indifference of all but 
a handful of English commentators. Whatever the offence 
of The Freeman’s Journal, it could have been dealt with 
adequately under common law. Yet there are no signs that 
the denial of ordinary legal privileges has stirred the imagina- 
tion of the British world of letters, whose existence is governed 
by the mutual observance of the covenants between the State 
and the press. Surely it is of vital importance to all concerned 
for the things of the mind that armed force shall not be 
employed against them. The bayonet and Lewis gun are 
mightier than the pen. In less enlightened and democratic 
ages another opinion was current, and men were not afraid to 
assert and defend it. Avez-vous changé tout cela? B. 


[Although The Freeman’s Journal has been permitted to 
reappear since the above was written, we have retained our 
correspondent’s protest against the action of the Government, 
since we share his opinion that the affair has been unduly 
neglected by those whom it chiefly concerns—English men of 
letters.—ED.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE collection of autograph letters and historical documents 
belonging to the late Mr. Fairfax Murray which is to be sold 
on Thursday and Friday next week is one which will hardly 
be formed again, and could only have been got together by 
a man with his exceptional opportunities. The first day’s 
sale consists of autograph letters and manuscripts of celebrated 
artists arranged in 163 lots, but the whole will be offered in 
the first instance as a single collection, and one hopes that it 
will be preserved in that form for some public institution. 
Running through the catalogue is almost like glancing thiough 
a dictionary of famous artists from the fifteenth century to 
the nineteenth. The autographs selected for reproauction in 
the illustrated catalogue (price 2s. 6d.) include a very 
characteristic letter of Blake to Cumberland, written four 
months before his death ; a specification by Michael Angelo 
for the tomb of Julius II. in his beautiful Italian hand ; a letter 
from Cellini to Cosimo de’ Medici; another from Albrecht 
Direr, written from Venice to Pirkeymer; a letter from 
Titian ; and a fine manuscript of Leonardo’s on the flight of 
birds, with sketches illustrating his ideas. This collection 
would amply furnish forth the exhibition galleries of any 
museum even of the first order. 

The second day’s sale is of more generalinterest. It contains 
original poems by Baudelaire, William Morris, and others ; 
criticism by Ruskin, Swinburne and Browning; original 
letters of Lucretia Borgia, Bianco Capella, Josephine, 
Marguerite de Valois, Catherine de’ Medici and other celebrated 
ladies ; of half a hundred musicians, monarchs, and priests ; 
and a wonderful letter from the French Great Council to the 
échevins, bourgeois, and inhabitants of Albi, giving them the 
news of the defeat and capture of the King at Poitiers, and 
summoning deputies to an assembly at Paris. The sale 
concludes with a number of documents relating to Mary, 
Queen of Scots—a deed signed by Bothwell and some of his 
friends in 1566 ; an account of Davison’s expenses in Scotland 
as Elizabeth’s agent in 1584, and four documents relating to 
the affairs of the Bishop of Ross in 1578. 
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Science 
PASTEUR 


Tue Lire oF PastEuR. By Renée Vallery-Radot. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire, with Introduction 
by Sir William Osler. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


T has been said that History is but the record of 
H individual action, and in the Life of Louis Pasteur 
we read in truth the history of a period of time, 
It is a life that opens limitless horizons to the mind, for 
Pasteur was a giant among men of genius and a prophet 
in the world of Science. Beyond this, his life stirs every 
emotion by the consuming interest it creates in the man 
himself. His character makes its appeal to sympathy 
and love in the trials he experienced and in the deep 
affection that he felt for his family and friends. No one 
need fear to find in this life of a great man a mere record 
of grand achievement or a dry tale of scientific discovery : 
it is the great story of a human life that has its inspiration 
and its depth in the character that it portrays. 


Modesty was a marked trait in Pasteur’s character. He 
neither courted favour nor looked for public applause, and 
when he achieved the recognition and success that seldom 
come to great men in their lifetime, he received his honours 
in the name of Science and accepted them as credit to his 
native land. He ascribed his success to perseverance in 
effort, a principle he was fond of instilling into his pupils. 
His work was inspired by a love for humanity, tempered 
by a strong feeling of patriotism, and by a constant desire 
to establish the truth. He was generous in giving credit 
to pupils and colleagues who worked with him, and to his 
dying day he expressed the reverence and obligation that 
he felt for the men of science who had been his early 
masters. 

It is always difficult to determine wherein genius lies, 
but in his work Pasteur showed an ingenuity of thought 
and a courage that were remarkable. He was a most acute 
observer, and on this depended his first claim to fame, for 
it led him to the recognition of asymmetrical facets on 
crystals of tartaric acid. His work was characterized by 
scrupulous care and attention to detail, yet in spite of 
painstaking and laborious technique he had the energy 
to make a careful record of his observations. Then, with 
a bold courage and the mind of a philosopher, he would 
follow wherever his observations led him. His mind 
reached out to ultimate causes and fundamental con- 
ceptions. His work on tartrates led him to see the world 
in terms of molecular dissymmetry ; in lactic acid and 
butyric fermentation he found an answer to questions that 
revolve round the problem of Life and Death. 


In these great flights of mind he was led into the 
controversy on spontaneous generation. Dumas, Biot and 
others attempted to dissuade him from entering so large 
a field, thinking he would dissipate his energies. Pasteur 
could not be restrained. He tackled the vast problem on 
the simple lines of direct experiment, and established an 
experimental basis of fact that remains beyond criticism 
to this day. Goethe once said that as soon as a man has 
done anything remarkable, there seems to be a general 
conspiracy to prevent him from doing anything remarkable 
again. Never was this more truly said of a man than of 
Pasteur. He was assailed by his opponents with the 
bitterness of religious zeal; he received recognition and 
honours that would time and again have turned a smaller 
man from his daily work. Nor was he left in peace to 
work out the problems that he set himself. The reason for 
this was partly in his own character. He believed that the 
results of scientific discovery should be put to immediate 
practical use, and he was thus led from his laboratory into 
commercial questions of the day. He loved teaching, too, 
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and the popularization of science led him to lecture to lay 
audiences and expound his discoveries to all who had a real 
interest in them. 

In addition to this the State from time to time made calls 
on his services and directed his energies towards the 
elucidation of problems of national importance. Starting 
his scientific career as a mineralogist, he became a chemist. 
In the study of fermentation he became a biologist, and a 
demand was made on his services by the wine industry of 
France. Though he had never seen a silkworm, at urgent 
request he undertook an examination into the cause of 
silkworm disease—a task that occupied five years of his 
life. He was claimed again for the study of anthrax, for 
chicken cholera and by the brewing industry—yet his 
thought and plan followed the even tenor of its way. He 
gradually turned into the fields of medicine and surgery 
and threw a beacon light on sepsis and microbic disease, 
making researches that found their application in aseptic 
surgery and led finally to the climax of his life—the 
discovery of the cure for Rabies. 

It is in this last great experiment, the first human 
experiment that he performed, that we see Pasteur in his 
great humanity. It was a boy aged nine, bitten two days 
before by a mad dog, that was brought to him. His 
laboratory experiments had been done. He could cure 
dogs and rabbits. Could he cure a boy? Did he dare? 
We see him after a consultation with Vulpian giving the 
first injection of a 14-days’ attenuated culture, innocuous in 
itself. Then on successive days increasingly virulent 
inoculations had to be given, and as he approached the 
lethal doses he was a prey to most acute anxiety. He 
passed sleepless nights, fearing for the boy’s life, and still 
he carried on; it was his duty. Finally, the last dose 
was given, and as the days elapsed, he knew the boy’s life 
was saved ! 

The balance of his greatness and his power is seen in the 
variety of scientific fields in which he worked, in the great 
effort he made to popularize science and in the practical 
application that he found for the fruits of scientific 
discovery. For Pasteur, Science was international, but, 
he insisted, the scientist must love his country. To 
establish Truth he took ‘‘ the instant way ”’ ; knowing that 
‘‘ Honour travels in a strait so narrow, when one but goes 
abreast,” he kept the path. In the work and energy of 
men of science he saw the future greatness of his beloved 
France. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 


THE first article in the February number of Conquest 
(Wireless Press, 1s. net) deals with theories of man’s descent 
from the apes. The derivation suggested by Mr. Wells in 
his “‘ Outline of History ’’ is shown to be unsatisfactory, 
and other theories are placed before the reader. The article 
is thoroughly intelligible and interesting ; the point is clearly 
made that the shape of the foot is of great importance in 
tracing descent, and the author, who is the Superintendent 
of the Zoological Gardens, concludes that “‘ no claim to the - 
discovery of the so-called ‘ missing link ’ should be entertained 
until the foot has been produced as evidence.’’ Of the other 
articles, perhaps the most interesting are those on “ Glass” 
and on ‘‘Gramophones.” Professor Bragg’s Christmas 
Lectures on Sound at the Royal Institution are also attractively 
reproduced, 

WE found ‘‘ Comment fonctionne un laboratoire de police 
technique ”’ the most interesting article in the January number 
of La Science et la Vie (Paris, 13, Rue d’Enghien, 2fr.). The 
illustrations (a special feature of this periodical) are here very 
effective, and should provide many useful hints to writers of 
detective stories. The mélange of ‘‘ Inventions réalisées pour 
la défense nationale’”’ is instructive, although in this case 
some of the pictures seem chosen for their “‘ human” and 
not for their scientific interest. An article on ‘‘ La photo- 
graphie trichrome ”’ gives an excellent account of the elements 
of the subject. There is no point in merely enumerating the 
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different articles ; suffice it to say that the number is distinctly 
a good one. Comparing the two periodicals, we see that the 
French magazine is more specialized than its English equivalent. 
Conquest is rather broader and less detailed. But the French 
have a number of periodicals dealing with scientific ideas 
in a popular way, whereas in this country we have scarcely 
one. 


SOCIETIES 


ARISTOTELIAN.— January 19.—Professor Wildon Carr, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—Professor J. A. Smith read a paper on 
“The Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile.”’ 

The paper began with a general characterization of the remark- 
able rebirth of idealistic philosophy in Southern Italy. That 
philosophy, as exemplified in the systems of Croce and Gentile, 
builds upon the foundation of history, which it conceives of as the 
content of experience self-created by the mind that seeks the theory 
of it. The special problem now before philosophy is the under- 
standing of history, and imprimis of its own history. An endeavour 
was made to trace the stages in the formation of Gentile’s thought 
its gradual enlargement from a Theory of Education into a Universal 
Metaphysics. This development culminates in the assertion of the 
identity of mind’s essence with its existence; it is the process of 
its own gradual self-creation. The doctrine that Mind is atto puro 
is taken and employed by Gentile as the guiding principle of a new 
form of Absolute Idealism. As compared with Croce he insists more 
upon the unity of Mind and Spirit, while recognizing certain absolute 
forms of it as issuing from it and constituting its concrete being or 
filling. Philosophy is the supreme form of self-consciousness, 
and so finds in itself the clue to all that Mind is or has created— 
itself and its world. This principle, once accepted, applies itself 
and advances by an immanent dialectic. No reality outside Mind 
and its activity is needed to account for experience. The paper 
concluded with an attempt to render the central idea of Gentile’s 
philosophy more familiar, and to meet a few objections to its 
apprehension and acceptance. 


METEOROLOGICAL,— January 21.—Annual Meeting.—Sir Napier 
Shaw, President, in the chair. 

The report of the Council for 1919 was read and adopted, and the 
Council for 1920 duly elected, the new President being Mr. R. H. 
Hooker.—The Symons Gold Medal awarded to Professor H. H. 
Hildebrandsson, of the University, Upsala, was presented on his 
behalf to the Swedish Minister. 

Sir Napier Shaw delivered an address on ‘‘ Pioneers in the Science 
ot the Weather.”’ 


SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES.—January 15.—Sir Hercules Read, 
President, in the chair. 

The following were elected Fellows: Messrs. F. C. Eden, H. W. 
Fincham, M. G. Foster, R. L. Lloydand J. H. Renton, Dr. S. J. M. 
Price and Sir William Watts. 

January 22.—Professor J. L. Myres and Mr. L. H. D. Buxton 
communicated a paper on “ Excavations in Cyprus in 1913,” on 
behalf of the Island Museum. The Government of Cyprus having 
provided a sum of £450 for antiquarian research, excavations 
were undertaken in the autumn of 1913 by Professor Myres, with the 
assistance of Mr. Menelaos Markides, the Keeper of the Cyprus 
Museum, and Mr. L. H. D. Buxton. 

The first site excavated was near the village of Levkoniko in the 
Famagusta district, where some large statues had recently been 
found by the villagers. A small rural sanctuary was cleared, 
containing a remarkable deposit of stone sculptures, representing 
all periods of workmanship from the seventh century B.C. to the 
Greco-Roman period, and almost unique for the brilliant preserva- 
tion of its painted surfaces. 

At Enkomi, near Salamis, tombs were opened in the necropolis 
whence the British Museum obtained a fine series of late Minoan 
antiquities. But this site is now nearly exhausted; only two tombs 
were found intact, and the results of the operations here were 
mainly topographical. 

At Lampousa, near Lapethos, on the north coast, where important 
Byzantine treasures had been found at various times, a small area 
of the site was completely cleared, and found to have been deeply 
quarried and quite rebuilt inthe Roman period. Objects, however, 
of Hellenic and even of late Bronze Age styles were found in the 
débris. 

Between Lapethos and the sea an unusually rich series of tombs 
of early and middle Bronze Age, quite undisturbed, yielded many 
bronze implements, a large quantity of typical pottery, anda 
remarkable type of conventionalized figurines. It was possible, 
for the first time, to determine the mode of interment and the 
physical characters of the population. 

At Larnaca a complete section of the Bamboula Hill provided the 
first stratified series of Cypriote pottery, and important guidance 
for the topography and history of ancient Kition. 

The objects found in these excavations are in the Cyprus 
Museum. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’”’ Lecture III., 
Professor P. Dearmer. 

University College, 5.—“‘ Italian Society in the Renaiss- 
ance,”’ Lecture II., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ La Dynastie de Macédoine: 
II. Les Arabes,” Dr. L. GEconomos. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Greek and Roman Agri- 
culture,’’ Mr. M. Cary. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—‘‘ The Economic 
Requirements for Inland Navigation Transport in the 
British Isles,” Mr. R. B. Dunwoody. (Students’ 
Meeting : Second Vernon-Harcourt Lecture.) 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ The . Gyrostatic Compass,” 
Mr. S. G. Brown. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Astronomical Evidence 
bearing on Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation: I. Move- 
ment of the Perihelion of Mercury,’’ Sir F. W. Dyson. 


Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘‘ Some Further Suggestions 
on the Subject of Approximate Valuations,” Mr. Alfred 
Henry; ‘A New Method of valuing Policies in 
Groups,’ Mr. H. L. Trachtenberg. 

Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Apocalypse,’ Lecture L., 
Archdeacon Charles. (Schweich Lectures.) 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History: 
The Dark Age, 565-718,’ Professor A. J. Toynbee. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Library as a Labora- 

tory,” Professor A. F. Pollard. 

Dr. Williams’ Library (41, Gordon Square, W.C.), 6.— 
“The Analysis of Mind,’’ Lecture XII., Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. 

Aristotelian, 8.—Discussion on Lossky’s “ Intuitive 
Basis of Knowledge,”’ to be opened by Mrs. N. A, 
Duddington. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Aircraft Photography in War 
and Peace,’ Lecture III., Capt. H. Hamshaw 
Thomas. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ Air Routes of the Empire,” 
Major-General Sir F. Sykes. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Elephants and Ethnologists,” 
Professor G, Elliot Smith. 

Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Tropical Departments of 
Agriculture, with Special Reference to the West 
Indies,’’ Sir Francis Watts. (Colonial Section.) 

London University, South Kensington, 5.—‘‘ Twelve 
Good Musicians: English Music from John Bull to 
Purcell,”’ Lecture III., Sir Frederick Bridge. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Philosophy of Kant,” 
Lecture III., Professor H_ Wildon Carr. 


King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: III. 
Reforms of Alexander II.,’’ Sir Bernard Pares. 
University College, 3.—‘‘ History and Drama in the 


‘ Divina Commedia,’ ”’ Lecture II., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 
(Barlow Lectures.) 

Royal Archzological Institute, 4.30.—‘‘Some Mid- 
Suffolk Churches and their Woodwork,’”’ Mr. F. E, 
Howard. 

Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ The English Language and 
International Trade,’’ Mr. A. E. Hayes. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ Geological Sections through the 
Andes of Peru and Bolivia: II. From the Port of 
Mollendo to the Inambari River,’’ Mr. J. A. Douglas. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The German Revolution,” 
Professor G. Young. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ An Outline of the Campaign in 
Mesopotamia,”’ Lieut.-Col. G. P. A. Phillips. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Changes as shown by 
Comparative Law in the Rights and Duties attaching 
to Property,’’ Lecture I., Sir John Macdonell. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Recent Progress in Applied 
Optics,’”’ Lecture I., Professor A. E. Conrady. 

Royal Society, 4.30.— 

Linnean, 5.—‘‘ On the Existence of Two Fundamentally 
Different Types of Characters in Organisms,’’ Dr. R. 
Ruggles Gates. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Italian Literature,’’ Lec- 
ture III., Professor Antonio Cippico. (In Italian.) 
King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’’ Lecture IV., 

Professor P. Dearmer. 

University College, 5.—‘‘Italian Society in the 
Renaissance,” Lecture III., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Music: Indian 
Music,”’ Rev. H. A. Popley. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Historical Theories of Space, 
Time, and Movement: The Antinomies—Zeno, Kant, 
Bradley,’’ Professor H. Wildon Carr. 
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Fine Arts 
THE TRIUMPH OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


T is usual to underrate the influence of photography 
| on the Fine Arts; yet it is no exaggeration to 
say that the whole history of modern art is the 
history of the struggle between art and photography. 
Modern art dates from the invention of photography, 
and is, in fact, nothing but a series of reactions set in motion 
by this new rival. 

Artists at first attempted to ignore the existence of 
photography. Then German portrait painters like 
Lenbach and Herkomer, with practical minds, saw the 
possibilities of its exploitation in their hack portrait 
practice ; they were followed by the illustrators and the 
so-called commercial draughtsmen, who soon began to 
use photographs instead of studies from nature, and who 
continue to do so everywhere to this day. But the 
conquest of these minor lights was a mere bagatelle to 
photography, which was all the time directing its main 
attack against the artists proper, entrenched in their 
bizarre ostrich-attitude. The enemy was prepared to 
make terms with the small fry, and to conclude treaties 
for mutual advantage. But between photography and 
the grand artists who affected to despise it there could 
be nothing but war to the death; and shrewd observers 
could see that the artists were bound to be beaten in the 
long run unless they were prepared to revise their standards. 

To-day we can look back at a battle which has lasted 
over half a century and examine the various steps which 
photography has taken to undermine the artists’ position. 
We shall find that it has relied primarily on the moral 
weapon. And if it has won through now, it is because 
it has succeeded in destroying the artists’ nerve. 

The mere fact of the existence of the camera knocked 
all the fun out of the representational function of painting. 
It killed the magician air which artists had exploited for 
centuries, and it immediately usurped the privilege of 
recording. As the camera developed into the Kodak 
and the Cinematograph the futility of competition with 
the dazzling efficiency of these machines became more 
and more obvious. And the realization of this by the 
artists was the first blow to their moral. 

The second was the negative attitude which they soon 
found themselves adopting in their work. They began 
consciously to avoid photographic effects in their pictures. 
For the first time in the history of art, the artists set out 
not so much to achieve a definite thing as to avoid one. 
The weakness of such an attitude is obvious; the old 
nonchalance of the artist had now gone; for it is hard 
to be debonair when you are running away. 

The third blow was the assimilation of the photographic 
vision, which established itself in a few years as the normal 
human vision; an artist could only retain or acquire 
a personal vision by an effort of will. And some such 
effort was imperative all the time; for the photographic 
vision, which sees things in terms of superficial appearance, 
is the antithesis of the artistic vision, which sees them in 
terms of real form. 

And as if these harassing effects of the enemy’s onslaught 
were not enough, the artists themselves prepared the way 
for another blow by encouraging the dissemination of 
photographs of the world’s masterpieces. Their brains 
and eyes were thus filled with a thousand conflicting 
standards and points of view just when they were in 
greatest need of personal vision. Photography disguised 
as Fine Art was quick to see a further opportunity ; it 
stepped into the breach, fostered the critical faculty in 
the artists, and thereby struck its final blow at their 
creative initiative. 
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All the recent movements in painting, from Manet to 
Picasso, are attempts on the part of the artists to react 
against these paralysing effects of photography. The 
Impressionists made no effort to avoid the photographic 
vision ; they accepted it—they made it in fact the basis 
of their creed; but each member of the group tried in 
his own way to avoid the dreaded photographic picture. 
Manet could have painted more naturalistically than 
he did at the height of his power; but he deliberately 
set out to make a painting of a head look more like paint 
than a head. He was the first European artist who 
consciously avoided naturalism. From Giotto to Ingres 
there is not a single artist who did not paint as naturalisti- 
cally as he possibly could. But the competition of the 
camera drove Manet to simplify his lights and mix up his 
beautiful pink paste as defensive measures. Monet and 
the Pointillistes put their faith in their scientific colour 
vibrations ; Degas experimented in texture and Oriental 
composition. The Post-Impressionists on the other hand 
fought hard against the photographic vision, which they 
imagined to be the weak spot in Impressionism. They 
pinned their faith to synthesis, which was their attempt 
to regain the lost artist-vision. And once again each 
man tried in his own way to contribute to the new negative 
art—the art of avoiding the photograph. Van Gogh 
made each stroke of the brush or pen a definite reflex 
of his burning brain, and perished thereby from exhaustion. 
Gauguin fled in desperation to the South Sea Islands, 
Cézanne trudged painfully round the Louvre. In our 
own day Matisse and the Expressionists shelter behind 
incompleteness ; the fear of the enemy is heavy upon 
them. They do not trust themselves to attempt anything 
more than a sketch. 

Finally come the,Cubists and Vorticists, who have no 
illusions about the forlorn position of painting behind 
these hastily improvised defences. They have taken 
counsel together and decided to abandon the present 
battlefield and attempt life afresh elsewhere. Their 
doctrine of Abstract Art marks the triumph of Photo- 
graphy in the field of Representation. 

The fight has been waged almost exclusively in France, 
and the French artists have shown the greatest courage, 
resource and enthusiasm, and have given the world a series 
of pictures only comparable as evidence of the human 
spirit to the works of the transitional middle period of 
the Italian Renaissance. But they were defending a 
lost cause from the outset. 

The present chaotic state of art, with half the artists 
clinging to worn-out traditions, and the other half throwing 
a golden heritage to the winds, must be regarded as the 
aftermath of the struggle of which we have outlined 
the phases. In subsequent articles an attempt will be 
made to analyse the effect of the struggle on our standards 
of criticism, and to set up some landmarks for the rising 
generation of students. R. H. W. 


THE editors of the Architectural Review (27, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, 5s. net) have devoted their last issue to a record - 
of the Peace Decorations in London and the consideration of 
plans for a suitable Headquarters of the League of Nations, 
which various writers wish to see at Geneva, Malta or Constanti- 
nople. The illustrations to an article on “‘ The Ruin in the 
War Area ” make us wonder if architecture may not find 
inspiration in the havoc wrought by the war. The Ypres 
buildings are, of course, too much destroyed to have 
any meaning as they stand, and the mutilation of such 
figures as the smiling Angel and the Queen of Sheba on the 
West Front of Reims Cathedral is pure loss to the world. 
But if Notre Dame de Brebiéres, Albert, really looks to-day 
as it appears in Captain Cromie’s drawing we can imagine 
architects making pilgrimages to study its proportions. 
Possibly the creation of fortuitous new forms by 
bombardments may leave subconscious impressions on men’s 





. minds which will give us new forms in architecture. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


P. & D. Cotnacui & Co.—Drawings and Studies by Charles 
Shannon, A.R.A. 

ELDAR GALLERY.—Paintings and Drawings by Modern French 
Artists. 

New Art SALon, 160, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE.—Paintings by 
Contemporary French and English Artists. 

THE Strup1o, 88, Drayton GARDENS, S.W.—Drawings and 
Paintings by Ernest H. R. Collings. 


AT Messrs. Colnaghi’s Gallery we were reminded of a little 
scene we witnessed some time ago in a Bloomsbury drawing 
room. A group of enthusiastic young people were quarrelling 
over the theory of Imagism, the later manner of Mr. James 
Joyce and other contemporary literary experiments. When 
ever the disputants paused, a middle-aged lady in an armchair 
said, with an air of finality, ‘‘ I like Swinburne ’’—a remark 
to which nobody paid the slightest attention, although it 
was repeated a number of times. Mr. Charles Shannon’s 
position in relation to the art conflicts of the day is rather 
like the position of the lady in the armchair; when the 
noise of battle dies down for a moment he says, with an 
air of finality, ‘‘ [like Titian ’’—a remark which the disputants 
ignore every time. On the strength of this attitude Mr. 
Shannon (detto il Tizianetto) occupies a definite niche in 
contemporary English art, flanked on one side by Mr. Ricketts 
(detto il Tintorettino) and on the other by Mr. Glyn Philpot 
(detto il Moronino). Any intransigent young man of to-day 
who denies the title of great artist to Titian is of course nothing 
less than a fool. But what of il Tizianetto? This, we fear, 
is another story—first, because Mr. Shannon does not paint 
as beautifully as Titian painted, and, secondly, because even 
if he did, he would still be most evidently a smaller artist. 
Titian’s painting is an exquisite craft which he invented to 
express his vision. Mr. Shannon tries to reproduce the 
texture of Titian’s pictures, and sometimes comes very near 
it. But he cannot imitate the raison d’étre of this texture. 
Again and again we find passages in the modern painter’s 
work which could obviously be better expressed in another 
texture, and sometimes we find passages in other textures 
actually creeping in and giving the pictures a hybrid look. 
But even the most successfully imitated passages serve only 
to point the differences between Titian and Mr. Shannon. 
Titian’s outlook was quite personal; the basis of it was a 
voluptuous romanticism, much the same in character as the 
voluptuous romanticism of Wagner. His texture expresses 
this to perfection. When Tintoretto adopts the same method 
it is as inappropriate as when Mr. Shannon adopts it. For 
Tintoretto was too grandiose, too restless, too cold for Titian’s 
technique ; Titian’s mantle was toosmall to cover Tintoretto’s 
magnificent stride; but it is far too big for Mr. Shannon ; 
it flaps about him in such voluminous folds that it appears 
not a garment, but a disguise. For Mr. Shannon is not a 
Southern voluptuous romantic like Titian or a Northern 
voluptuous romantic like Wagner. He is to all intents and 
purposes a sentimental English dilettante like Gainsborough. 
His early lithographs representing groups of girls with musical 
instruments, and rather woolly nudes hovering on the brink 
of swimming baths, were real expressions of his personality. 
They were weak in drawing, it is true, but they were at least 
genuine, and there was something original in the pictorial 
aspect of the compositions. Gainsborough, we can well 
imagine, would have fingered them with pleasure. There 
was, moreover, the beginning of a delicate and beautiful 
art in the lithograph called ‘‘ Caresses,’’ drawn in 1894, 
Had the artist seen fit to develop along this line, we believe 
that his achievement might have been greater to-day than 
it actually is. But he preferred to turn his eyes backward 
and allow his own gentle art to run to seed. His drawings 
in this exhibition fall between two stools. Put them next 
to a set of drawings by Mr. John, and they will look as if the 
artist had drawn them out of his head; on the other hand, 
next to a set of drawings by even such a third-rate Renaissance 
artist as Pontormo, they would look like the work of an earnest 
student painfully copying an art-school model. There is not 
enough grip in them for great realistic drawing and not enough 
dash and knowledge for great stylistic drawing. But from 
the other end of the room they look very like drawings by 
some forgotten old master, which is doubtless what Mr. 
Shannon set out to accomplish. 
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The Renoir nude at the Eldar Gallery was painted in 1888, 
that is to say, at the end of the short period directly influenced 
by his Italian visit, and it is a good example of his transitional 
method. It lacks the fragrance of the more completely 
personal work of the earlier and later periods, but the modelling 
of the figure is very complete and delicate, and makes the 
adjacent Bonnard nude look dark and unattractive (but this 
may be due to the extremely bad lighting). The early Gau- 
guin painting on the opposite wall is extremely charming, 
apparently of the same period as the Gauguin picture now 
at the Leicester Galleries. The influence of Renoir is obvious 
in both; but the pointilliste method could not long satisfy 
Gauguin’s opulent nature. Compared with Van Gogh’s work, 
Gauguin’s Tahitian pictures always appear rather soft and 
romantic. To appraise them at their real value they should 
be seen next to pictures by Renuvir or next to Gauguin’s own 
early work of the type of this ‘‘ Silver Stream.’’ The little 
harbour sketch by M. Matisse, hung among the drawings, is 
agreeable in colour—the greys and pinks might have been 
mixed on Manet’s palette—but there is a good deal of quite 
meaningless mess between the masts of the ship. Other 
painters represented in this interesting little collection include 
Boudin, Flandrin (a charming and unexpected féte cham- 
pétre), Degas, Monet and Signac. 


At the New Art Salon we have to look at pictures to the 
accompaniment of a Jazz band which plays in the dance club 
situated on the floor beneath the gallery. This may be con 
ducive to the right mood for appreciating such painters as 
M. Kissling and Mr. Fergusson, whose pictures are able to 
hold their own against the most insistent One Step, but we 
found it very disturbing before the paintings of M. Lhote, an 
artist whose emotional intellectuality presupposes a certain 
degree of calm and sensibility in the spectator. At least 
two of his exhibits are of very fine quality, and we believe them 
to be the most important works in the collection, which is 
largely made up of pictures already recently exhibited else- 
where in London. 


Mr. Ernest Collings is attracted by the lure of the recent 
developments of painting, but he has not, so far, digested the 
principles which lie behind them. His landscape sketches 
show that he has a delicate sense of colour ; we see no reason 
why he should be false to it in order to be “‘ in the movement.” 
After all, a picture is not necessarily good because the 
forms are outlined in black, or necessarily bad because they 
are not. 


TWO NEW ACADEMICIANS 


WE congratulate Mr. George Henry and Mr. D. Y. Cameron 
on their elevation to the rank of Royal Academician. There 
was a time when as a member of the “‘ Glasgow School” 
Mr. Henry was regarded as a revolutionary by the Academy. 
The loose, rather thin painting on a dark ground affected 
by the school soon acquired great popularity, and the pro- 
tagonists of the method can now count their followers by 
the hundred. But they are no longer regarded as revolu- 
tionaries. Mr. Henry’s exhibits at Burlington House since 
his election to Associateship have been mainly portraits 
similar in general character to the portraits of his ‘‘ Glasgow ” 
colleague Sir John Lavery, but the ladies who pose to Mr. 
Henry come out a little less fashionable than their sisters 
who patronize Sir John; in revenge they are anatomically 
a trifle more coherent. Mr. Cameron has a wide and merited 
reputation as a master-etcher. His oil paintings tend 
nowadays to become larger and larger, a decided weakness 
in the case of an artist who attempts to get an emotional 
effect by the play of contrasted masses of light and darkness 
on broad sweeps of country. In such works the more the 
painter concentrates on the elements which constitute the 
mood, the more chance he has of success; if the canvas 
is too large, if the size of a painted hillock or shrub begins 
to enter into competition with our recollections of real 
hillocks and real shrubs, there is danger of our concrete 
recollections destroying the artist’s abstract intention. Mr. 
Cameron’s pictures, judged by contemporary standards, 
appear a little sentimental and romantic, but there is no 
gainsaying the sense of grandeur in his best work and the 
intelligent mastery of material in his technique. 
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Music 


A GERMAN CRITIC ON MODERN 
MUSIC 
I. 


OR five years we have been cut off from German 
music. There are many who will say that it is no 
great loss. The leadership has passed to other 

countries. But we have become so accustomed to regarding 
Germany as non-existent in an intellectual and artistic 
sense that it is easy to fall into the error of judging German 
music by what had reached England in 1914, while we 
have been following pretty closely the most recent develop- 
ments in other countries. Even in 1914 England knew very 
little of German contemporary music. We heard practically 
everything of Richard Strauss ; a little Reger, mostly in 
the shape of organ music, a little Schonberg. The younger 
German composers were unknown names. Hardly a single 
work of Mahler or Pfitzner was given here. Of German 
music since Ig14 we know nothing whatever, and not only 
do we know nothing of the music itself, but nothing of 
German opinion, enlightened or otherwise, about it. 

Some weeks ago I mentioned a little essay on modern 
music by Paul Bekker, a Frankfurt critic, the second 
edition of which appeared in 191g. It is one of a series of 
essays on modern art and literature, by various authors 
whose names are all unfamiliar to me, so I venture to 
assume that they represent a young generation of critics 
in their respective subjects. Bekker’s “ Neue Musik ”’ is 
of very great interest as a document illustrating the 
present-day attitude towards musicinGermany. He makes 
it clear from the outset that he has no respect for Richard 
Strauss. He finds nothing in Strauss that is modern, 
experimental, or original, nothing that points the way to 
the future, nothing to stimulate critical investigation, 
nothing that consciously or unconsciously offends against 
the average taste of the general public. German music, 
as represented by Strauss and his followers, is at a standstill 
and has fallen a prey to the commercial interests of 
publishers, agents and performers. There is no trace in 
music, he says, of those stormy winds that are blowing 
away the dead leaves and branches in all the other arts. 

German music would seem to have suffered complete 
isolation during the war. When our author discusses 
abstract principles of music, as he does later on, he shows 
himself a very acute thinker, but he seems to have a 
curiously limited acquaintance with music outside Germany. 
Debussy, Busoni and Delius are the composers to whom 
he looks for guidance. Of other modern composers in 
England, France, Italy, Russia or Spain, he does not 
mention a single one, except Vincent d’Indy, who is 
alluded to as a distinguished teacher. The fact that he 
lays great stress on his admiration for composers of Latin 
blood or strong Latin tendencies proves that it is not mere 
patriotism which has thus limited his outlook. 

In Germany, he tells us, Strauss is hailed as a modern, 
and anything more modern than Strauss is attacked on the 
usual charge of lack of melody. “ Back to Mozart ”’ is the 
parrot-cry. This critical attitude is not confined to 
Germany alone. But whereas in Germany the cry is 
“ Back to Mozart,” in France it is ‘‘ Back to Rameau,” in 
Spain ‘‘ Back to Scarlatti,” in England ‘‘ Back to Purcell,” 
or even further back than that. Bekker very properly 
points out that modern music turns upon the modernization 
of melody and the recognition of melody as the leading 
force in music. He notes in Germany, as we do in other 


countries, schemes for widening the range of melodic 
expression by the employment of intervals smaller than 
the semitone, of a whole-tone scale, of Oriental and other 
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non-European scales, and of the ecclesiastical modes. 
But he is inclined to regard all of these devices as merely 
momentary colour-effects, exotic or archaistic, as the case 
may be. He knows that to the ordinary man of to-day 
melody is rooted in harmony, that it is impossible to think 
of even the simplest melody without imagining 
simultaneously a harmonic basis for it. He recognizes 
at the same time that harmony, however modern it may 
sound, does not make for progress. He realizes that 
melody and melody alone is “‘ the motive force of linear 
expression’’ (Bewegungskraft des linearen Ausdrucks). 
Rightly he points out that the melodic developments of 
Wagner and the later romantics consisted in nothing more 
than a closer union of musical melody with poetic expression. 
Its relation to harmony, its dependence upon harmony, 
remained unchanged as it was in the days of Mozart. 
He contrasts the melodic line of an inner part in a quartet 
of Beethoven and in a fugue of Bach. In Beethoven the 
melodic line, however original and interesting, is always 
subservient tothe harmony. In Bach it has an independent 
life of its own. Thus he seems to arrive at a fundamental 
truth of the highest importance, namely, that fugue is 
throughout the modern history of music (that is, from 
Palestrina onwards) the most permanent and vital 
constructive principle. It is interesting to note our 
German writer’s limitations. They are very characteristic 
of his country. He is evidently a careful and conscientious 
student of the German classics of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and has a remarkably penetrating 
insight into essential principles. But he appears to take 
no interest in music of any period that is not German, 
with the exception of Debussy, Busoni and Delius, and 
appears also to have no knowledge, or at any rate no 
scholarly and intimate understanding, of any music before 
Bach. We are reminded of Clara Schumann’s curiously 
thick-headed observations on the subject : 

[Brahms] brought me Couperin and played some things of his. 
I have often been amazed, and was so again to-day, that he can so 
delight in the old masters before Bach, though a great deal of it is 
simply respect, for with the exception of certain isolated passages 
they are not interesting, musically. 

(Diary, September 26, 1876.) 

Rightly again does he criticize the evolution of sonata 
form, pointing out that its basis is the purely harmonic 
contrast of key, not the contrast of theme, and that even 
in the development sections of Beethoven the thematic 
interest is more apparent than real, that is, that the 
thematic figures which play so large a part in them have 
no real melodic expression and are mere links in the chain 
of harmonic development. He might have added in 
support of his thesis thet Mozart’s development sections 
frequently abandon the thematic interest altogether and 
become nothing but a series of modulating chords. Yet we 
may still find in classical music examples that point the 
way to the music of the future. He picks out as his three 
great prophetic works three fugues of _Beethoven, all of 
them, by a strange and perhaps significant coincidence - 
(if we remember Beethoven’s habitual employment of 
certain keys for certain types of emotion), in the key of 
B flat—the fugue in the Pianoforte Sonata Op. 106, the 
fugue Et vitam venturi secul t from the Missa Solemnis, and 
the posthumous fugue for string quartet. They stand, as 
he says, outside even Beethoven's own third period, and 
outside the whole century that followed them. The 
generation that followed Beethoven passed them by in 
bewilderment ; it was beyond its power to understand 
them, to understand the principles on which they were 
conceived. And we have to admit that even now, after 
a hundred years have passed, it is granted to few musicians 
to enter into their mysteries. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


(To be continued.) 
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MOZART AT THE OLD VIC 


' IGARO” at the Old Vic was an extremely good 
all-round performance. The word is not used in any 
comparative sense; we do not mean good considering 

this, or good allowing for that, but good absolutely, judged 
by the normal operatic standard. In the first place, the 
production was sane; that is to say, the producer, the 
translator, the scene-painter and the performers had 
evidently put their heads together and arrived at a single 
consistent idea of what Mozart was driving at. The 
stilted absurdities of the old translation had been replaced 
by an entirely new version, which gave everyone the 
opportunity to speak and behave like the characters 
they were supposed to represent. Figaro’s room became 
the squalid attic it must really have been instead of the 
sumptuous chamber in which as a rule he is so perversely 
domiciled. The gardener in his Sunday clothes looked 
even more unmistakably a gardener than he did before. 
There was no attempt to bring the story up-to-date by 
introducing gags and topicalities, and we were thus 
enabled to see how very much better it is without them. 
The whole performance, in short, had the harmony that 
is born of common sense and mutual understanding. 
In the second place, most of the singing was of a remarkable 
excellence. The feminine trio in particular—Miss Lawson 
as the Countess, Miss Gough as Susanna, Miss Turrill 
as Cherubino—hit all their notes, top, middle, and 
bottom, with an accuracy that for a time was quite 
disconcerting in its unexpectedness. One had to pinch 
oneself several times to make sure one was awake before 
settling down to revel in the security of it. And their 
singing was admirably clear and direct—never a hint 
of the tremolo that leaves you uncertain as to whether 
the singer meant to land on the A flat side of G or the 
F sharp side. Mr. Carey (to whom, as producer for Miss 
Baylis, every credit is due) took the title part, and sang 
it extremely well; he has a nice turn of humour 
too, but is inclined to over-emphasize his points. So is 
Mr. Stockwell Hawkins. This may often be advisable, 
say, at Covent Garden, where the audience is not con- 
spicuous for nimbleness of mind, but the patrons of the 
Old Vic are so quick in the uptake that the more lightly 
you make your points the better. Mr. Johnstone Douglas 
as the Count was the least convincing member of the 
cast; his intellectual fervour and sensitive phrasing 
make him delightful in a chamber concert, but his voice 
lacks the power and resonance necessary for operatic 
singing. It is the one field, as far as can be seen, where 
his peculiar talents are least able to assert themselves 
over his limitations. 

The minor parts were all adequately filled—more than 
adequately, indeed, for they all showed the same grasp 
of the situation as a whole, the same readiness to play 
into each other’s hands, as their more important fellows. 
Mr. Harrison waited with a too visible anxiety for his 
cues, but was excellent once he got them. Mr. Corri 
conducted with the calm self-possession of one who has 
looked to his lines of communication and knows them 
all to be safe. As regards the staging, the only detail 
that calls for criticism is the position of the chair in the 
first act ; it is surely better to have it turned the other 
way round, so that the audience gets a full view of the 
unveiling. What goes on at the back of it can safely 
be left to the imagination. R. O. M. 


THE VEN. ARCHDEACON CHARLES, D.D., F.B.A., has been 
appointed to deiiver the Schweich Lectures on Biblical 
Archeology, and will give three lectures on ‘‘ The Apocalypse,”’ 
on February 2, 9, and 16, at 5.30 p.m., at King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.2. These lectures are free by invitation, for 
which application should be made in writing to “ The 
Secretary, The British Academy, Burlington House, W. 1.” 
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CONCERTS 


“ FLAMMA ARTIS,” the new symphonic poem introduced at 
the fourth L.S.O. Symphony Concert on January 19, does 
not call for extended notice. Comte de Zogheb’s ‘“‘ poem ”’ js 
a pretentious rigmarole about Life, Love, Birth, Desire, 
Flames, and such-like high matters; the greater part of it 
appears, on close examination, to mean precisely nothing. And 
we should recommend the author to obtain some slight 
acquaintance with the elements of grammar, syntax, and 
prosody before he tries his hand again. M. d’Orlay’s music 
is of the stage stagey; in substance, a pitiful decoction of 
Wagner and Strauss ; in technique, a barbarous experiment, 
in which, for more than half an hour, a soprano solo vainly 
struggles to make itself heard above the turbid outpourings of 
the orchestra. 


The programme was completed by Beethoven's Fifth Sym. 
phony and some Wagner excerpts. Over-familiarity has 
weakened the appeal of this symphony for many of us. That, 
however, does not affect its intrinsic greatness—the greatness 
of its first and third movements, at any rate, is beyond 
question—and we must not withhold the tribute that is due, 
both to Mr. Coates and to the orchestra, for a superlatively 
good performance of it. 





WE went to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Withers’ last concert at 
Leighton House principally out of curiosity to hear what 
Strauss’s incidental music to “‘ Enoch Arden ’’ sounded like, 
Strauss has apparently treated his poet with perfect solemnity ; 
the music is the most respectable music ever written; the 
more unctuous Alfred becomes the more sedulously does 
Richard play up to him. And mark the deftness of the 
illustration—the patter of the sestolets, for example, that is 
heard as soon as children are mentioned, the stately progression 
of the perfect cadence that impresses on our minds the extreme 
costliness of the funeral. The music makes us realize, as 
perhaps we had never fully realized before, that absolutely no 
expense had been spared; the service was fully choral, no 
doubt, and there would be a reckless profusion of ham sand- 
wiches and sherry wine afterwards. Mr. P. L. Eyre, who 
recited the poem (and recited it very well),could not bring 
himself to utter the final couplet, but there was no need for 
him to tell us. We knew. 

The concert ended with a tame performance of Debussy’s 
’Cello Sonata. The work, doubtless, is no more than a piece 
of calculated eccentricity, but if Mr. and Mrs. Withers were 
going to play it at all they might as well have put a little more 
gusto into it. They seemed to be saying ali the time, ‘‘ Of 
course we don’t really see any point in all this, but it is the 
kind of thing a modern audience likes, so here you are.” 





“FIGARO ’”’ was not the only Mozart celebration during 
the week, for ‘“‘ Die Zauberfl6te’’ has also been performed 
—and by the pupils of the Glengall Road Elementary School 
in the Isle of Dogs! What is remarkable here, of course, 
is not that the thing should have been well done or badly 
done, but that it should have been done at all. That it was 
possible is due, beyond a doubt, to the courageous and 
enterprising system of musical instruction worked out by 
one of the masters, Mr. C. T. Smith, who manages to make 
his pupils imbibe music like a language, as part of their 
normal routine—which is precisely what we all agree should 
be done, though few of us know how to set about it. The 
Board of Education might do worse than examine the methods 
employed, with a view to their possible dissemination. 


Four “ Worcestershire Pieces’’ by Julius Harrison were 
played at the Queen’s Hall on January 24. They were 
originally written for the pianoforte and they do not gain by 
transcription. Short and slight, but containing much that 
is poetical and attractive, they were completely overwhelmed 
by their orchestration. The composer exhibits so many 
ingenuities of scoring, apart from an occasional explosion of 
brass and percussion, that the musical material of his work 
was almost obliterated. Mr. Harrison has the fatal habit, 
shared by César Franck and many others, of writing two-bar 
phrases and repeating them. He never achieves a long firm 
line. The last piece, ‘‘ The Ledbury Parson,’’ was the most 
successful, because it had a genuine folk-song as its basis; 
but}judged even by folk-song standards, it is a poor tune. 
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iJrama 
‘*POMPEY THE GREAT” 


fy~4 HE main problem to be solved in any production of 
i Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ Pompey the Great ”’ evidently 
consists in synthetizing the apparent heterogeneity 
of the styles and feelings of different parts of the play. 
The author’s original notion was perhaps that an interesting 
entertainment could be made by writing a historical play 
on modern lines. Instead of the stuffed attitudinizers who 
(as we can see from a visit to the St. James’s Theatre) were 
all that Shakespeare could turn out in the way of Roman 
senators, Mr. Masefield determined to show us what could 
be done by brightening them up with a modern polish. 
In the first place, of course, modern psychology was 
required—modern (there is no need for anxiety) in the days 
when the play was written, ten years ago. But this being 
a little hard to represent clearly, it was safer to lay the 
emphasis on a more tangible modernity, a modernity of 
institutions, of opinions, of material circumstances. So 
Mr. Masefield does not rely upon the vaguely intellectual 
and humanitarian character of his hero, or upon his 
militarist general in the style of Mr. Shaw or his domestic 
sea-captain in the style of Mr. Jacobs. He concentrates 
upon the task of convincing us that Roman politics were 
after all very like our own ; he makes his characters talk 
of ‘‘comprehensive schemes,”’ of “ going down to the 
House ”’; ‘‘ Rome,” they say, ‘‘ must be settled on demo- 
cratic lines’’; and as for the Colonies, ‘‘ they are little 
bad bits of Rome planted down in the wilds. They attract 
the idle young men who want to escape the responsibilities 
of modern life.” In the same way, too, there is an effort 
to make us understand that military affairs have changed 
very little in two thousand years. Blockades and head- 
quarters and corporals are scattered over the pages : 
“Cohort, halt. Ground arms. Attention. By the right. 
Quick march.” And the ship scene in the last act is even 
more elaborately anti-classical, with its bosun and steward 
and ‘‘ Mr. Mate,’ its ‘‘ make eight bells, Captain,” and its 
halliard chanty. 

But there are a number of other strands in the web, 
which prevent us from considering “‘ Pompey ”’ as a mere 
imitation of ‘“‘ Cesar and Cleopatra.’”’ In the first place 
there is the very individual style, of which the chief feature 
is the substitution of full stops for all other punctuation 
marks. For instance, we find: ‘‘ Cneius. It is a dreadful 
risk. Tostay.” Or the better known: “ I’d make Rome 
so sick with blood. By. She’d think no morc of Cesar.” 
In general, the absence of subordinate clauses, intended 
probably to add to the liveliness and reality of the dialogue, 
tends on the contrary either to absurdity or, in so far as it 
has any effect, to Maeterlinckianism. More definitely in 
contradiction to the superficial modernity of the play, 
however, are a class of moods which often take control of 
the author and seem even to give his work its most 
characteristic tinge. These moods, closely related, range 
from the theatrically sentimental through the pseudo- 
poetical to the hollowly profound. Pompey himself is 
usually in one or other of these conditions, and his opening 
remarks are a good example of the first of them: “ Ah, 
Cornelia. [He goes to her, and looks tnto her eyes.) Ah, 
beloved. [Slowly.} There will be always peace for me. 
In that calm soul. [Turning wearily.i'’’ The other two 


moods, the poetical and the profound, cannot be easily 
separated. Under which heading, for instance, are we to 
place the following ?—‘‘ Ah! Cornelia. You make death 
hard. But it would be sweet to die so for you. To die. 
To join that Senate of the old Romans; the wise ones. 
To bring them news of Rome there. In the shadows.” 
Sometimes Mr. Masefield’s prose totters into blank verse 
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“‘ There are two Romes, Metellus. One built of brick by 
hodsmen. But the Rome I serve glimmers in the uplifted 
heart. It is a court for the calm gods. That Rome. Let 
me not shame that city.’’ Once he becomes explicitly 
dactylic in the manner of Professor Murray. This occurs 
in the dirge recited by the centurions in the second act, a 
poem of which the last quatrain must be quoted as an 
instance of the fine simplicity of Mr. Masefield’s thought : 
Death drifts the brain with dust and soils the young limbs’ glory. 
Death makes women a dream and men a traveller’s story, 
Death drives the lovely soul to wander under the sky, 
Death opens unknown doors. It is most grand to die. 
The truth and insight of this last sentence can, strangely 
enough, be paralleled by another sentence in the third act 
which serves as a perfect counterpart: ‘‘ Pompey: Life 
is very grand.”’ One could quote such gems for ever: 
“ Pompey: What are we, Lucceius? Lucceius: Who 
knows? Dust with a tragic purpose. Then an end.” 

The producer’s difficulty, therefore, is how to proceed 
without a jolt from such high-fiown sentiments as these to 
the more modest: ‘No. No, Cornelia. She mustn’t go. 
You'll have to sleep here, my dear girl. The streets aren’t 
safe to-night. Sit down. Please sit down. We're all in 
the same boat.’’ Sir Frank Benson, in his production of the 
play at the St. Martin’s Theatre, annihilates the jolt with 
admirable completeness. Perceiving, with his usual per- 
spicacity, that the poetical Mr. Masefield is the real one, 
Sir Frank brings the full weight of his histrionic powers to 
bear upon the easy task of removing every vestige of the 
life-like Mr. Masefield from the scene of his operations. 
At the sight of Sir Frank’s compressed lips and lifted 
eyebrows every touch of Mr. Masefield’s modernity vanishes; 
at the sound of Sir Frank’s clarion tones Mr. Masefield’s 
full-stops fly in confusion. It is commonly reported that 
almost all of the younger actors on our stage received their 
training in Sir Frank Benson’s company. The exhibition 
which he gave in the part of Pompey makes one ready to 
believe even that of him. He carries to a frantic pitch 
the peculiarities of behaviour which are associated with the 
name of acting ; and it is only the fact that both Sir Frank 
and his audience have been indulging in similar scenes for 
many decades that accounts for the calmness with which 
these activities are taken for granted on both sides of the 
curtain. In other arts, academic conventions are always 
characterized by painstaking dullness; but in acting, 
academicism implies an exaggerated frenzy, a hectic 
disintegration, which in an impartial universe would be 
described ‘and admired as Cubist and Bolshevist. By a 
consistent application of these methods to “‘ Pompey the 
Great,’ Sir Frank Benson has smoothed off all Mr. Mase- 
field’s rough edges and has presented to his admirers an 
excellent piece of humdrum theatrical work. 

5. & 


Correspondence 


COMPULSORY GREEK AT OXFORD 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—Professor Saintsbury’s loyalty and devotion to 
Oxford are well known and very greatly appreciated there ; 
few (if any) men, moreover, are better qualified to speak 
on the educational value of Greek. It would be a discourtesy, 
therefore, which I should regret, not to send some reply to 
the sincere and outspoken letter which he addressed to you 
last week. 

Professor Saintsbury’s letter seems to me itself to show how 
undesirable it is that questions of curriculum should be 
decided by non-resident members of the University. Few 
such members have anything approaching to his claim to 
dictate on educational matters to the body of teachers in the 
University ; yet even he, even now, seems scarcely to realize 
the real points at issue. Probably a considerable majority 
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of the members of Congregation agree with Professor Saints- 
bury as to the place which the study of the Greek language 
and literature should hold in an ideal system of general 
education. But Oxford is unfortunately confronted, not 
with the solution of a theoretic dzopia, but with the very 
practical question of the mairtenance of her own position 
as the fountain-head of British education. 

I will try to put shortly the three practical questions involved 
which, I think, mainly influence the supporters of the Statute : 

(1) Experience has shown that the standard of Greek 
attained by the majority of those who do not intend to proceed 
to the Final Honour School of Litere Humaniores is so 
ludicrously low that it certainly does not justify the very large 
amount of time spent at school in acquiring it. The time and 
energy expended are altogether disproportionate to the result 
attained, and would have been much better devoted to some 
other subject for which the learner had more natural aptitude. 


(2) Itis not proper or right that one faculty should endeavour 
toimpose upon other faculties as a part of their curriculum 
a subject or an examination of which they do not approve. 
Of the teachers of Natural Science and Mathematics in the 
University all (except one or two) object to the compulsory 
enforcement of Greek on those intending to read Natural 
Science or Mathematics ; almost all the teachers of Modern 
History object to Greek being required from those reading 
Modern History ; and a very great majority of the teachers 
of Law resent compulsion for those reading Law. I believe 
the same is true of those engaged in the teaching of English 
and Modern Languages and Literature. It may indeed be said 
that the only Faculties in which any considerable number of 
teachers desire Greek retained as a compulsory subject in their 
own course are those of Litera Humaniores and Theology. 
The scientists, mathematicians, historians and lawyers donot 
seek to force their own subjects by compulsion upon the 
Faculty of Litere Humaniores, eminently desirable though 
they no doubt think it that teachers of classics in our schools 
and Universities (not to speak of the future statesmen, lawyers, 
journalists and civil servants who read ‘ Greats’’) should 
have some knowledge of the world in which they live, some 
understanding of the historical causes of the social and 
political questions of our own time, and should acquire some of 
the clarity and accuracy of thought and expression which are 
essential to a lawyer. 


(3) Cambridge has ceased to require Greek from all who take 
her degrees. Oxford will cease to attract her fair share of 
the best modern-side boys, an increasing number of the best 
boys, if she alone demands of them a perfunctory acquaintance 
with a subject in which they have no interest. It is a fact 
that already, owing to the action of Cambridge, teaching in 
the Public Schools is being so organized as to make Greek 
a subject for special boys, with the result that all the other 
boys are being directed towards our sister University. 


Professor Saintsbury naturally enough met many friends, 
when he came to Oxford, who thought as he did. (In the 
Notes to which he takes exception I urged that so far as possible 
the views of the definite but considerable minority of teachers 
in the University who share his views should be met as far 
as possible.) But let him come to an ordinary Common Koom 
in Oxford and learn what the feeling is there. Then he will 
see that the Heads of Houses, the examiners in Responsions, 
the College tutors—those who have the actual responsibility 
for the education of these men and the knowledge of the 
working of our present institutions in practice—are over- 
whelmingly against the continuance of the enforcement of 
the present miserable minimum of Greek in Responsions. 
It is significant that for the debate on Tuesday the Greek 
Committee have chosen as their protagonist one who has 
been absent from Oxford for many years. 


The motto of the Greek Committee may well be: “ So 
we but save Greek let Oxford perish.’’ We who do not agree 
with them have sufficient faith in Greek to believe that it 
will not die; but if the choice be inevitable we would 
unhesitatingly proclaim that to save Oxford we would 
sacrifice not only compulsory Greek in Responsions, but the 
study of Greek even as a reality. And so great is Professor 
Saintsbury’s love for this University that we do not doubt 
that he too would be with us if he believed that that were the 
choice. It fortunately is not, for the study of Greek will 
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flourish not the less because a number of men who have neither 
the particular ability nor the interest whereby to profit from it 
have ceased to “cram” up a pittance in order to enter the 
portals of this University. 


One word on Convocation. Convocation does not, of 
course, consist entirely of clergy and country gentlemen; 
it includes, as Professor Saintsbury points out, a certain 
number of retired professors and representatives of every 
walk of life. But Convocation meets on Tuesday. Con- 
sequently it is difficult for those members of the University 
(other than the clergy) who are still actively engaged in their 
professions or businesses to attend. Hence the quite dis- 
proportionate predominance of the voting strength of the 
clergy. It is because I believe that the non-resident members 
of Convocation have a valuable and important function to 
perform in our constitution (that function not being to decide 
matters of curriculum) that I trust that they will not be 
summoned (whether clergy or industrial chemists !) to deter- 
mine on a question such as that of compulsory Greek. [If 
they are it may well be that they will have their powers 
entirely taken from them. 


Professor Saintsbury does not like the proposed compromise ; 
the essence of a compromise is that no one is completely 
satisfied. But its fate will have been settled before these 
lines appear, so I will not pursue the matter further. 


Yours faithfully, 
Your OxForpD CORRESPONDENT. 
January 25, 1920. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Str,—May a humble Headmaster, who is at any rate in 
daily contact with the realities of school life, attempt a reply 
even to so eminent a defender of compulsory Greek as 
Mr. George Saintsbury ? 


It is rarely safe to argue from particular cases to general 
conclusions, but I venture to point out that not one of the 
cases he quotes is that of a man intimately acquainted with 
the conditions in the bulk of schools at the present day. 
Members of Education Committees are notoriously ignorant 
of them, nor is there any reason to suppose that a ‘‘ modern” 
professor, a high-class Government official or a vetived Head- 
master would have any Greek knowledge. The only school- 
master he mentions would appear to be engaged in the 
advanced classical work of a Public School, and therefore 
hardly in the best position for forming an impartial judgment. 
Surely the opinions of half-a-dozen, or twenty dozen such men 
as these, if they could be found, distinguished as they doubtless 
are in ‘their own sphere, can hardly be allowed much weight 
in the face of the emphatic resolutions of the Headmasters’ 
Association, re-affirmed as they have been year after year, 
without a dissentient vote. 


Mr. Saintsbury says that ‘‘ obsolescence will follow dis- 
establishment.” Do not the defenders of compulsory Greek 
realize that Greek is alveady practically obsolete except in the 
great Public Schools, in spite of its favoured position in 
Responsions ? Its retention will certainly not restore it to 
its former position in schools. 


May I quote an instance which is surely the “ reductio ad 
absurdum ”’ of the whole matter ? One of my pupils has just 
been awarded an Open Scholarship in Natural Science at 
Oxford. He has therefore presumably reached a fairly high 
standard in that subject, he has a sound knowledge of 
Mathematics, is an excellent German scholar, and has a fair 
acquaintance with French, but—he has done no Greek. 
Unless, therefore, the present regulations are altered, he has 
now to interrupt his Science studies, in which he might have 
made valuable progress during the next six months, in order 
to get up the smattering of Greek required for Responsions. 


I held a Classical Scholarship at Oxford myself, and have 
as high an opinion as any one of the value of a veal classical 
eaucation, but we have to deal with things as they are, and in 
the interests of Greek itself, as well as of the schools, I claim 
that we, as Headmasters, are justified in asking that the 
conditions of admission to the University should be brought 
into line with the facts of the situation. ; 

Yours, &c., 
HEADMASTER. 
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To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—Please let me thank my old master and friend 
George Saintsbury for the succinct and magnificent vindication 
of Greek in the last paragraph of his letter in last week’s 
ATHENZUM. I am affixing it, and I wish it were in golden 
letters, to the Greek shelves in my library. Of course he is 
right in his prediction that “‘ obsolescence will follow dis- 
establishment.’’ Meanwhile (and this at Oxford!) Greek 
js to be assimilated through translations. But if Greek is 
a dead language, so are the Greeks dead, and why bother 
about dead things or dead people at either first or second 
hand, when a page of The Times is worth them all ? 

Yours, etc., G.E. 


THE COST OF LIVING AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

DEAR SIR,—May I be allowed to draw attention to a grave 
misstatement of fact in ‘‘ Oxford University Notes’”’ in 
the issue of THE ATHEN#UM for January 16? In this article 
the writer states that University men can live, and are living, 
on the Government grant of “ £165.” 

In the first place, the maximum grant is £175 for main- 
tenance and £50 for fees per annum. I can assure your 
contributor that at Cambridge (and I imagine it is the same 
at Oxford) it is found to be absolutely impossible to maintain 
oneself upon the grant. I, personally, am in receipt of a 
grant of £225. My college account last term came to 
£45 9s. 6d., and my lodging-house bill to £16 5s. 5d., making 
a total of £61 14s. 1ld.—and I am given £56 5s., not only 
to pay this with, but also to keep me in vacations, and pay 
for my books, clothes and other necessities. My lecture 
fees alone came to £20. 

If the recipient of a Government grant has no friends upon 
whose charity he can rely, he cannot possibly remain at the 
University unless further assistance is forthcoming. There 
is a considerable amount of feeling up here about it, and 
it is felt that the Government should readjust the grants 
to meet the present scale of expenses. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. W. R. PETERSON. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND LIGUORI 
To the Editor of THE ATREN2UM. 

Sir,—In your short notice of ‘The Roman Mischief- 
Maker ’’ (January 16, p. 93) you say that the author’s claim 
that the Roman Church is still wedded to the casuistry of 
Liguori is ‘‘ questionable.’’ But surely the evidence adduced 
in support of the assertion is sufficient to substantiate it. 
In 1803 Pope Pius VII. confirmed the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, which declared that all the saint’s 
writings had been rigorously examined, and his moral system 
more than twenty times rigorously discussed, and all agreed 
unanimously that not one word had been found deserving of 
censure. In 1831 a Decree of the Church paid him the 
“unprecedented ’’-—one might almost say the semi-divine— 
honour of deciding that a confessor may follow any opinion 
of Liguori’s without weighing any of the reasons on which it 
is based. In 1871 Pius 1X. bestowed upon him the very high 
theological distinction of becoming one of the nineteen great 
Doctors of the Church. Cardinal Wiseman said that to 
censure the morals of the saintly bishop was to censure the 
decision of the Holy See. Lastly, we now learn, on the 
high authority of the ‘‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ that 
“St. Alphonsus said nothing in his ‘ Moral Theology ’ which 
is not the common teaching of Catholic theologians.” 

In face of the above facts, and of many others tending 
in the same direction, it seems to me difficult to escape the 
conclusion that Liguori is still Rome’s authorized exponent of 
what is right and wrong in human conduct. 

Yours faithfully, 
HucGu E. M. STutTFIELp. 


AN exhibition of recent sculpture by Jacob Epstein will be 
dpened at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, on 
February 6. 

THE second production of the Phoenix Society will be 
Dryden’s‘‘ Marriage-a-la-mode.”’ It will be given on Feb- 
ruary 8, at 7.30 p.m., and on February 9, at 2 30 p.m. 
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Foreign Literature 
AN OLYMPIAN NOVELIST 


L’ASCENSION DE M. Bastivre. Par Edouard Estaunié. (Paris, 
Perrin. 4fr. 90.) 


E are afraid that if any of the characters in M 

Estaunié’s new book were to meet him in the 

Avenue des Acacias, they would run a serious 
risk of being “cut” by their own creator. For M. 
Estaunié’s attitude towards his puppets is very Olympian 
indeed. He moves them about with a godlike remoteness, 
almost, we fear, at times with condescension. The truth 
is that M. Estaunié is something more than a novelist— 
he is a philosopher, and as such he looks on human frailties 
from another plane. 

“Aux heures ot la destinée s’empare d’un homme, 
celui-ci éprouve toujours l’illusion d’une liberté accrue,” 
is the text of our philosopher in ‘‘ L’Ascension de M. Bas- 
lévre,”’ and our heart goes out to his group of petits bour- 
geois who make such pitiful muddles of their lives and 
rejoice so pathetically in fancied freedoms. Each of 
the puppets escapes for a moment from the monotony 
of routine life and soars for a moment to bewildering 
heights. But one by one they are caught in the web 
which has been spread for them ; we watch them fluttering, 
but we know that their eventual destruction is inevitable. 
For what chance have they against Destiny—when 
Destiny is represented by M. Estaunié ? 

We admit nevertheless to a decided prejudice in favour 
of the Olympian method, especially in these days and 
in this country. We suffer from an abundance of auto- 
biographical novels in England, and we turn with relief 
to the novelist with invention, imagination and intuition, 
M. Estaunié demonstrated his possession of these qualities 
in “‘ Solitudes,” and it is quite clear from the book before 
us that he can design characters and combine contrasts, 
and deal with fine shades of psychology and neurosis ; 
and that he can construct a plot and arrange coincidences 
with an almost cynical simplicity. But in “ L’Ascen- 
sion de M. Baslévre”’ he falls short of a great Olympian 
like Balzac in the quality of sympathy. 

We are never quite sure if M. Estaunié has any real 
affection for these particular puppets. We suspect that 
he has no native sympathy for Baslévre’s years of austerity, 
for his abnormally late outbreak of eroticism, or for his 
subsequent collapse into sentimentality. He takes no 
apparent interest in Gustave the gambler, whom Balzac 
would have made the subject of a forty-page digression 
at the first introduction, and he is cold towards Claire, 
Gustave’s wife, the instrument of Baslévre’s ‘‘ ascension.” 
If he has a weak spot it is for Mdlle. Fouille, who makes 
a desperate offering of her body and soul to Gustave ; 
but we observe no loosening of the web in her favour. 

At times we feel that our philosopher is not giving us 


the whole truth ; that he is in fact being a little Olympian © 


with the reader. We should like to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with Baslévre or Mdlle. Fouille and hear their own 
versions of the strange final interview when they compare 
notes on their ruined lives, after death has robbed Baslévre 
of Claire, and Gustave has finally abandoned his mistress. 

‘‘Mon amour,” soupira M. Baslévre, ‘‘ m’a révélé la souffrance 
et la pitié. Tout de lui m’a grandi. Jusqu’au sein de la détresse 
je ne cesse pas de le bénir.”’ 

“Le mien,” repartit Mademoiselle Fouille, ‘s'est debattu 
dans le mensonge. Sa honte me submerge, et tel quel, si un 
miracle me le rendait, je l’accueillerais avec transport.” 

“« Je vous plains,’ conclut M. Baslévre .. . 


We believe that Mdlle. Fouille really stuck to her guns 
more completely, or else that M. Baslévre had become 
by this time less of a prig, that his ascension had in fact 
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become more real. Possibly they were both a little 
afraid of M. Estaunié. 

Much as we appreciate the fine quality of this book 
and the magnificent realization of some of the scenes, 
we cannot help wishing that M. Estaunié may see fit 
to be a little less remote next time. The habit of stopping 
the narrative to point a moral is dangerous and has a 
tendency to grow on a novelist; and there is always 
the risk of stopping the orchestra for the enunciation 
of a platitude. The characters he creates are well worth 
knowing ; can he not permit them a little more intimacy ? 


WAR POEMS BY A NEUTRAL 


Aus DER BRANDUNG: ZEITGEDICHTE EINES SCHWEIZERS. Von 
Robert Faesi. (Frauenfeld, Huber.) 


MONG all the enormous flood of war poems—and we 
may recall the fact that German writers, with much 
ingenuous and almost childish calculation, placed 

the amount of their own country’s output at several scores 
of thousands in the first few months of the war—the number 
of poems of really enduring value was extraordinarily 
low. in this country, in France, in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary respectively, it appears doubtful whether the 
war poems of abiding artistic interest and of genuine 
imaginative achievement could be counted on more than 
the fingers of two hands, It may be true that in poetry, 
as in art generally, the subject does not matter, but cer- 
tainly it has an influence on inspiration, and very rarely 
did the war provide a genuine and fresh poetic inspiration 
to the many hundreds of writers—even the most eminent 
not excepted—who attempted to give poetical expression 
to the international struggle. 

In this respect the poets of the neutral countries might 
well have been expected to be at a disadvantage as compared 
with those of the belligerents. They lacked the fervour 
of patriotic emotion, they had no evident and immediate 
impulse. As against this there was the fact that, remote 
from the passions and absorbing demands in obedience 
to which the poets of the nations at war were brought to 
write, fewer neutral poets took up the pen, and thus 
in the neutral countries there were far fewer poems of an 
uninspired, purely ‘‘ occasional” character. This is 
certainly the case with this volume of M. Robert Faesi, 
one of the most distinguished of contemporary German- 
Swiss poets and critics. After reading his poems and 
comparing them with the principal British, French and 
German war poems, one can fairly say that M. Faesi has 
produced one of the most successful collections issued during 
the war, a collection which is destined to be given a promi- 
nent place by the historian of contemporary European 
literature, 

That love for one’s country can be strong and impelling 
even when that country is not face to face with imminent 
danger is proved by the eloquent poem in vers libre with 
which M. Faesi's volume opens. The idea of Switzerland’s 
mountains as a bulwark of peace is shown to be capable 
of arousing a true imaginative emotion: 

Brandung blutiger Flut schlagt rings uns entgegen, 

Ueber den Wassern der Not ist Sturm ausgespannt ; 
Bollwerk, biete Trotz um mein Inselland, 
Steine, haltet Stand den Wellenschlagen. 

And M. Faesi is not content to see his country assume 
a defensive, a merely negative attitude. The same poem 
continues : 

Aber hoch. In den Wellenschlagen 
Pocht der Menschheit Herz hoch in Fieberbrand, 


Pulst und pocht und schreit an unsre Wand. 
Herzen ihr im Land :...Seid nicht Stein! Lasst euch bewegen! 





Sei nicht taub, sei nicht starr, sei nicht Stein! 
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The appeal to Switzerland to open her ears, to be “ not 
deaf, not stiff and unyielding, not like stone,’ is repeated 
in a later poem entitled “‘Sendung,” dealing with the 
“mission ’’ of Switzerland : 


A yawning abyss has opened in the world, 
But thou must be the bridge between the nations (V6lkerbriicke), 


A whole school of contemporary Swiss literature, it 
may be noted, has adopted as the principal item in its 
programme the endeavour to express imaginatively the 
idea of Switzerland as a link between the opposing national 
forces, a reconciler; here, although M. Faesi can be 
identified with no school or fashion, we see the influence 
of the same ideal, It is significant that these poems 
close with a iofty appeal to Europe, named by the poet 
mein weites Vaterhaus. The poem, as indeed the whole 
volume, is animated by what one may call the idealistic, 
supernational Swiss spirit in international relations. With- 
out showing in any way an “ above the battle ’’ detachment 
from the sufferings of war-tortured humanity, M. Faesi’s 
poems are among the best imaginative expressions of 
international ideals—ideals which are by no means easy 
to advocate in true poetry—which have appeared for many 
years, 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


IV. THE CATALAN MOVEMENT REFLECTED 
IN THE ARTS* 


USINOL began life as a painter, and Apeles Mestre, 
R another dramatist, was originally a black-and-white 
artist. But art has moved on since then. t the 
first glance—‘‘ cop d'ull,” asa Catalan would say—round one 
of his exhibitions, it is difficult to discover any common 
factor among the pictures or any collective spirit among 
the painters. They all seem very French; but to be “ ben 
afrancesat,’’ they say, is to have learned in a good school. 
And as to a “ collective spirit ’’—are not Ingres and Renoir, 
Puvis de Chavannes and Cézanne, equally French, though 
each gives expression to an entirely different temperament ? 
Pre-eminent among modern Catalan painters is Joaquim 
Sunyer. He is obviously influenced by Matisse; but he 
might be said to interpret the spirit of French art through 
a temperament essentially Spanish and Catalan ; his vigorous 
Balearic landscapes, for instance, are in a thoroughly French 
style, though they are felt in a true Catalan spirit. He has 
worked hard at the human figure, and has a way of uniting 
it in a wavy ornamental line with the landscape. His work 
is the product of a strong, balanced mind which has freed 
itself from the seduction of facile ornament. J. Torres 
Garcia began by a close study of the Italian primitives, 
and produced much good mural decoration in which the 
nude or lightly draped figure was the principal motive. He 
realized then that the ‘‘ Nozze Aldobrandini’’ pointed to 
the only way in which such scenes should be treated. Latterly 
he has gone in almost entirely for street-life; the far-off 
dream of ancient art seems to have vanished. Yet his work 
retains something of the spirit of those immortal shapes, 
and his endeavour is to make them live again in the figures 
and surroundings of modern Catalonia. Ricart Canals is 
a sumptuous colourist ; there is an elegance about his por- 
traits which is not merely superficial. He is of the school 
of Renoir, and has remained faithful to the tradition in which 
he was brought up. Doménech Carles, on the contrary, 
is always searching for new forms of expression, particularly 
in the representation of the human figure. He is more 
sensitive to colour than to form, and shows in still-life and 
landscape a feeling for balance and construction which he 
has not yet achieved in other subjects. Joan Colém, an 
engraver as well as painter, is chiefly interested in the effects 
of light on landscape. The human form, when it is intro- 
duced, has a purely decorative function. Richness of colour 
is one of the most attractive things about his pictures. 





* The previous letters appeared in THe ATHENzZUM for 
October 24, November 14, and December 19, 1919. 
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Other names which might be mentioned are Vayreda, 
Nonell (who died a year or so ago), the painter of gipsies, 
and Aragay, one of the personalities in modern Catalan 
art. Aragay has spent much time in Italy, and his strong, 
sometimes violent drawing points to a painstaking and 
sympathetic study of Michael Angelo. He has published 
a book of interesting poems; and these in their rough-hewn 
language, and the intense passion which is shadowed rather 
than conveyed by it, suggest once more the influence of 
Buonarroti. 

Among the Valencian painters, a prominent figure is 
José Benlliure Gil. He enjoys studying ‘‘ hortelanos” 
(workers on the plantations) and popular types from the 
orange groves by which Valencia is surrounded. He renders 
them with a breadth and certainty which few of his compatriots 
attain, and understands how to group them so as to give unity 
of design to larger compositions. His garden scenes show 
that he can do interesting modern work in the style of Rusifiol. 
The Valencians are almost all colourists, and the summer exhibi- 
tion in the Court of the University glowed with colour and 
light. It was not a superficial fancy, but the reflex of passionate 
temperaments accustomed to delight in pure colour for its 
own sake ; it was equally noticeable in the studies of Valencian 
landscape by Pedro Sanchez and Antonio Esteve, Luis Sans 
Martinez and Remigio Soler, the sea-pieces of Alfredo Gill 
and the ‘‘Segoviana’’ and other studies by Gallego Gill. 
Interesting portraits are produced by José Balaguer; while 
Enrique Pertegas has a curious, wistful, erotic fancy, inspired 
by memories of ‘‘Salome’”’ and “ Primavera,’ with faint 
reminiscences of Moritz von Schwind. 

Both Barcelona and Valencia are fortunate in the possession 
of a school of able caricaturists. One of the best is the 
Valencian, Francisco Gamborino, whose sureness of touch 
and subtle malice are worthy of Simplicissimus. Standing 
before his ‘‘ Triptico,’’ or his groups of the cabinets of Sefior 
Maura and Count Romanones, one could almost imagine 
oneself back in Munich, with Theodor Heine explaining in 
his grave, dignified manner that they were all the same 
people really, but with different clothes. 

Many of the leading Spanish sculptors are either Catalans 
or Valencians. They come of that Mediterranean stock 
and tradition which has produced the human body in its 
most perfect form and the greatest sculptors of all times to 
represent it. Venancio Vallmitjana, the veteran sculptor 
of Barcelona, died in the beginning of last September. Most 
distinguished among the living is Enric Casanovas. Joan 
Borrell Nicolau, who designed the monument to the poet 
Verdaguer, resembles Casanovas in his employment of the 
Hellenic criterion, but is less academic. Manuel Hugué 
is obviously ‘‘ in ’’ with the Cubists, and represents the most 
advanced—and most “‘ primitivistic ’’—tendencies. Exquisite 
goldsmith’s work is done by Pablo Gargallo. 

Ceramic art in Catalonia is derived from that of Valencia 
with influences irom every factory in Europe. It had, how 
ever, a definite character of its own, even in the eighteenth 
century, though it used to be said, with much malice but 
no little truth, that the Catalans could turn out capital 
examples of the best china of any of the great factories. 
In the last few years Aragay has tried it with success, and 
Xavier Nogués has succeeded in making it the expression 
of the ‘‘imatge popular catalana’’—‘‘ Senyor Esteve” in 
all the conventional and unconventional episodes of his 
daily life. Nogués has a great sense of humour combined 
with a feeling for decorative effect ; his ware is rich in quality 
and magnificent in colour. He makes charming plates 
and mugs, and his tiles are worthy of being put beside those 
of the eighteenth century. 

The introduction to the catalogue of the Valencian summer 
exhibition put the aims of the Valencian artists in a very 
clear and logical form. Artistic expansion, says the writer, 
is the object which must be kept constantly in view. The 
first step towards it is a policy of ‘‘ inter-regionalism ”’ ; 
the success of Valencian pictures in the exhibitions at Bilbao 
and Barcelona shows that they must be introduced into all 
the Iberian provinces. The second phase of expansion 
Must be international; and internationalism is the ultimate 
goal to which artists should direct their coilective energies. 
Those peoples which have recently come to life as independent 
States will now have to set about realizing their nationality 
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in art and intellectual activity—the only forms under 
which they may legitimately take pride in it. Poland, the 
Ukraine, Finland, Lithuania and Bohemia must fertilize 
their art with the liberty they have gained, if they are to 
become really great peoples. These are noble sentiments, 
worthy of the city and the country which expressed them. 
They bring out the point, which is apt to be forgotten in 
Barcelona, that political liberty is a means to happiness and 
not an end in itself. Yet Valencia is confronted by the same 
problems which agitate Barcelona, though it feels them at 
present in a less acute form. The points at issue are two— 
the social problem and the problem of autonomy. The 
federal solution is what most people really want ; the question 
is whether federal autonomy is a solution for the social crisis. 
The regionalists perhaps make too much of autonomy as a 
universal remedy ; but martial law is not likely to solve the 
problem, because martial law has never solved any problem. 

The ‘‘Catalan question’’ is mainly, if not entirely a 
question of economics. Sovereignty is, it is true, a point 
which touches the pride of both parties to the quick; but 
the crux of the whole matter is the economic relationship 
between Catalonia and the central provinces. The forcible 
breaking-up of Austria, and its appalling consequences 
on the welfare of a very large number of people, are fresh 
in the memory of Spaniards, and have furnished them 
with a convincing historical example of the misery which 
is caused when delicate economic arrangements are in- 
terfered with by the clumsy fingers of propagandists and 


soldiers. Spaniards have no need of unscrupulous propa- - 


gandists from England or France to help them to settle their 
contemporary disputes. They will always be pleased to 
listen to men of another country whose knowledge of economics 
and skill in handling social problems comport with the 
difficulty of the Catalan question. But they have observed 
attentively how Austro-Hungarian affairs have been mis- 
managed, and do not intend to let ignorant sentimentalists 
from abroad imagine that they have discovered a new 
“‘ oppressed nationality.” 7. ae. 


A POPULAR MELANGE 


La Petite CHANOINESSE. Par M. Delly. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
5fr.) 


In Republican France, as in Royalist England, success 
is doubtless assured to a novel which throws side-lights on 
the habits of the aristocracy. We know that the novels 
of Mrs. Glyn constitute a veritable bible of etiquette to the 
uninitiate in English-speaking countries, and such books 
as ‘‘La Petite Chanoinesse’’ probably perform the same 
functions on the other side of the Channel. For there can 
be no doubt of the quality of the hero’s noblesse and that 
of his associates. They are all very grand and very exclusive, 
and live in sombre majestic piles, with real old furniture 
and everything possible, including their music stamped with 
the family arms. M. de Chancenay, the hero, is, moreover, 
too conscious of his duties towards M. Delly’s readers to 
remain continuously incarcerated in a provincial chateau. 
He slips away periodically, and when we first meet him he 
is entertaining a party of jolly friends on his yacht off the 
coast of Italy, and quite a little infatuated with a cosmopolitan 
lady of uncertain nationality. Then comes the war, and 
he wins heaps of decorations before he returns to marry the 
really nice girl in his own walk of life who has been languishing 
for him all the while. When we add that the cosmopolitan 
lady turns out to be a spy who just manages to escape to 
Spain in the nick of time on the last page but one, after an 
unsuccessful effort at blackmail, it will be seen that the book 
has every chance of popularity. 


Sir ERNEsT SHACKLETON is telling the story of his latest 
Antarctic expedition at the Philharmonic Hall twice daily to 
the accompaniment of striking moving pictures which are 
being shown for the first time. He relates the thrilling ex- 
periences of himself and his colleagues with simplicity and 
droll humour, and although he passes over lightly the anxious 
months after the ship was abandoned, one realizes the perilous 
plight of the members of the expedition. We hope Sir Ernest 
will continue his lecture for some time to come, so that all 
may have an opportunity of hearing a story and seeing 
pictures of such unusual interest. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Bond (Frederick Bligh). Tue Hitt oF Viston: a forecast 
of the Great War, and of social revolution with the 
coming of the new race, gathered from automatic writings 
obtained between 1909 and 1912, and also, in 1918, 
through the hand of John Alleyne, under the supervision 
oftheauthor. Script by John Alleyne. Constable, 1919. 
8} in. 159 pp. front. boards, 7/6 n. 133.9 

Although purporting to come from certain monks of 
Glastonbury, and from ‘controlling influences ’’ associated 
with them, this medley of philosophical reflections (not 
strikingly novel) ; of predictions of war (such as appeared in 
the newspapers long before 1914), the date when the European 
war would terminate, and some greater evil still to come (is 
it supposed to be Bolshevism ?) ; and of critical descriptions of 
the racial characteristics of Germans—very ‘‘ correct’’ and 
patriotic from the Allies’ point of view—all this is not 
particularly impressive. As for predictions, a large net will 
occasionally catch sizeable fish ; and to us it seems that one 
clear presentment of a definite principle, such, for example, as 

Einstein’s theo1y of relativity, followed by almost precise 

corroboration, is worth more than all the nebulcus vatici- 

nations of supposed Glastonbury monks and their like put 
together. 


Lansbury (George). THESE THiInGs SHALL BE. Swarthmore 
Press [1920]. 7 in. 79 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 172 
Mr. Lansbury in these essays pleads earnestly for a new 
spirit in all our relations with one another—that of brother- 
hood and public service, instead of self-interest and the desire 
for material wealth. He stresses the implications of this 
spirit of brotherhood in industrial conditions at home, and 
internationally in the relations between white people and the 
coloured races. 


Leighton (Joseph Alexander). Tur FieLtp oF PHILosopny : 
an introduction to the study of philosophy. Enlarged 
edition. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams & Co., 1919. 
8 in. 497 pp. app. bibliogs. index, $2 n. 109 

The author succeeds in giving a succinct account of the 
chief philosophical systems from the time of the Greeks to 
the present day. In the section on modern philosophy the 
issues become more alive, and for this reason the author’s 
treatment is more open to objection. But in such a subject 
as philcsophy, where there is nothing on which all agree and 
scarcely anything which all condemn, this remark could be 
made about any exposition. For the rest, the author’s 
treatment is readable, and the lists of books for further study 
appended to each chapter should be helpful to the student. 


200 RELIGION. 


McLachlan (H.). THe Metuopist UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 
(“ Publications of the University of Manchester: 
Historical Series,’ 33). Manchester, University Press 
(Longmans), 1919. 8 in. 163 pp. il. pors. bibliog. index, 
4/6 n. 288 

This account of a movement which from 1806 to 1857 

possessed great vitality in North-East Lancashire, and for a 
long period remained outside the main current of Unitarian 
history, embodies records of the ministration of Joseph Cooke, 
an unlearned but very earnest Methodist who founded the 
sect, and of John Ashworth, James Taylor, Richard Wright 
and others who, at Rochdale, Oldham, Hyde, Burnley, Raw- 
tenstall and elsewhere, carried on and extended the work of 
the founder. Finally the movement became merged in Uni- 
tarianism. 
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Walpole (George Henry Somerset), Bishop of Edinburgh, 
VISIONS AND JUDGMENTS. R. Scott, 1920. 74 in, 
132 pp., 3/6 n. 228 
In a previous work, ‘‘ The Sealed Book,’’ the author 
expounded chapters 4-8 of the Apocalypse. The volume before 
us is an endeavour to interpret chapters 19-22, and Dr. Walpole 
assumes, as in the earlier commentary, that the Apocalypse 
was written at the close of the first century, to encourage the 
Church during her persecution by the Emperor Domitian, 
The bishop’s difficult task is carried out with penetration and 
originality. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Figgis (Darrell), A SECOND CHRONICLE OF JarILs. Dublin, 
Talbot Press, 1919. 74 in. 102 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 365 
A narrative of the arrest of the author and his friends in 
May, 1918, and of their detention at Gloucester and Durham 
Prisons. Release did not come until February, 1919. Mr, 
Figgis comments severely upon the English prison system, 
and, alluding to Dostoevsky’s famous work, declares that 
“the true House of the Dead is an English jail.” 


Soulaine (Pierre) and Déneri (Louis). L’Erat et L’ EPARGNE 
Paris, Grasset, 1919. 7} in. 222 pp. paper, 4fr. 55. 
332.2 
The authors trace the history of French thrift from the 
year 1789 to the present day, and draw attention to the in- 
jurious effects which, they consider, have accrued from the 
compulsory use of the funds of French savings banks in the 
purchase of rentes. Means of remedying the evil are proposed, 
The book is provided with statistical tables and charts. 


Ulianov (V. I.) (N. Lenin). THE STaTE AND REVOLUTION: 
Marxist teaching on the State and the task of the 
proletariat in the Revolution. Allen & Unwin [1919}. 
74 in. 124 pp. limp cl., 3/ n. 335.5 

The first part (written in August and September, 1917) 
of a work in which the author, setting out with the declaration 
that ‘‘ an international proletarian revolution is preparing,” 
proceeds to criticize ‘‘ Socialist Chauvinists ’’ who “ distinguish 
themselves by a base, servile adaptation to the interests 
not only of ‘ their’ national bourgeoisie, but also of ‘ their’ 

State,’”’ and follows with an elaborate analysis of the teachings 

of Marx and Engels. These teachings, the author asserts, 

‘“‘ opportunists,”” such as Karl Kautsky (1889-1914), have 

distorted and perverted. In an “afterword,” written in 

November-December, 1917, the author expresses satisfaction 

that he is for the time being prevented from writing the 

second part of his work, because the eve of the November 

Revolution of 1917 is at hand, and “ it is more pleasant and 

more useful to live through the experiences of a revolution 

than to write about it.” 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Hendrick (Ellwood). CHEMISTRY IN EVERYDAY LIFE: OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN CHEMISTRY. Univ. of Lond. Press, 1919. 
8 in. 114 pp., 3/6 n. 540.2 
Another addition to the legion of books written in a popular 
style with the view of setting forth the manifold applications 
and uses of chemistry, and of encouraging young readers to 
study the science in their spare time. The treatment is very 
superficial, American in style, and there are few features of 
originality. Fuels, soils, catalysis, ferments, iron and steel, 
and the chemistry of laundering are among the topics dis- 
cussed. To say that work in the laboratory is “just as 
complex as learning a trade ’’ does not convey a very inspiring 
idea of practical chemistry as a subject of scientific study. 


*James (E. 0.). AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY: 
a general survey of the early history of the human race. 
Macmillan, 1919. 74 in. 269 pp. index, 7/6 n. 573 

See review, p. 141. 


Kidder (Alfred Vincent) and Guernsey (Samuel J.). ARrcu#0- 
LOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN NoRTH-EASTERN ARIZONA 
(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 65). Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1919. 94 in. 228 pp. il. bibliog. app. index. 571.84 

This memoir of recent work in the fruitful region opened up 
in 1908 by Professor Byron Cummings is of absorbing interest. 

The sites explored consist chiefly of the cliff dwellings in the 

canyons north of El Capitan, formed in a primitive way by 
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the walling-off of natural caves and crannies. Two cultures, 
that of the Basket-Makers and that of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
are represented, the work of research and the actual finds 
being elaborately described and illustrated by drawings and 
photographs of wood, stone, horn and other implements, 
weapons, pottery, articles of clothing, ornaments and a wealth 
of miscellaneous objects. Our copy of the book has one 
section duplicated and another missing. 


*Mill (Hugh Robert) and Salter (M. de Carle S.). BritisH 
RAINFALL, 1918: on the distribution of rain in space and 
time over the British Isles during the year 1918, as 
recorded by about 5,000 observers in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and discussed, with articles upon various branches 
of rainfall work, by Hugh Robert Mill and M. de Carle 
S.Salter. Stanford,1919. 9in.310 pp. il. por. maps, 10/. 

551.57 

The fifty-eighth annual volume of this publication is not less 
scientifically interesting than its predecessors; and it is of 
special importance as including a statement by the trustees 
of the British Rainfall Organization to the effect that arrange- 
ments have been completed for the amalgamation of the 

Organization with the Meteorological Office. The work will 

be carried on as in the past, “‘ British Rainfall ’’ will continue 

to appear, and Symons’s Meteorological Magazine will be 
issued under the same or a similar title. It is a matter for 

regret that Dr. Mill has found it necessary, on account of ill- 

health, to retire from the directorship of the Organization. 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Constant de Rebecque (Benjamin). ApoLPHE: édition 
historique et critique, par Gustave Rudler (‘‘ Modern 
Language Texts’’). Manchester, Imprimerie de 1’Uni- 
versité, 1919. 74in. 110 and 168 pp. por. apps. index, 
paper, 6/n. 843.63 

A critical text is provided, and the differences between the 
first four editions published by the author are indicated, 
the existence of a second edition, unknown to the _ biblio- 
graphies hitherto, on which the English translation was based, 
being demonstrated. The personal materials embodied in 
the novel, the sequel “ Cécile’? contemplated by Constant, 
and the biographical, historical and literary relations of the 
book are fully dealt with in the introduction and appendices, 
and letters and other documents are included from the Archives 
d’Estournelles de Constant de Monamy. 


*Leith (W. Compton). Domus Dotortis. Lane [1919]. 8 in. 
222 pp., 7/6 n. 824.9 
In the autobiography of a man undergoing a severe operation 
in a hospital, and slowly recovering both bodily and mental 
health, Mr. Compton Leith has produced another essay in 
the elaborate prose of ‘‘ Apologia Diffidentis ’’ and ‘‘ Sirenica.”’ 
From utter despair and moral insensibility he traces the 
gradual resumption of personality and human affection. In 
the House of Pain, watching the disciplined work of the nursing 
sisterhood, whose healing service had not crushed down selves, 
but “‘ forced upon them the way of civic living,’’ ‘‘ taught to 
endure hard days, not for their own gain, but for common 
victory,’ he realized that ‘‘ personality is birthright, no more 
to be given away than sold, and to be guarded by all forces 
which may consist with love..... To renounce, to 
abrenounce, the form and character of the individual nature 
is to disserve the general good; save for a rare few, 
whose city is not here, it is vanity of abnegation.”’ ‘ The 
days in the House of Pain brought large amends of fate.” 
There is wisdom, and there is occasional beauty, in spite of the 
labour and preciosity, in Mr. Leith’s didacticism. 


*Moorman (Frederic William). PLays oF THE RIDINGS. 
Elkin Mathews, 1919. 7} in. 98 pp., 3/6 n. 822.9 
In these three dialect plays the late Professor Moorman 
aimed to ‘‘ quicken an interest in dramatic art in Yorkshire ”’ 
and to furnish a sequel to his ‘‘ Songs of the Ridings.’’ ‘‘ An 
All Souls’ Night Dream ”’ is a queer mixture of comedy and 
rather grim tragedy. ‘‘ Potter Thompson” is founded on a 
Yorkshire legend of King Arthur and his knights, and is laid 
in the fifteenth century, the scene Richmond. ‘‘ The Ewe 
Lamb ”’ is a farce based upon the Nativity scene in the Wake- 
field Mystery plays. These dramatic efforts deserve to achieve 
their purpose ; the dialect and the folk-lore embodied in them 
have real charm, and they show insight into the minds of the 
peasant and artisan classes in the North. 
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Phillimore (John Swinnerton). THE REVIVAL OF CRITICISM- 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 9 in. 32 pp. paper, 1/6n. 801 
In this paper, read before the Classical Association, Professor 
Phillimore ‘‘ merely essays to vindicate the a priori prob- 
ability of [textual] emendation being necessary and possible.” 
He claims that common sense is on his side; and, if it were 
not for the wit and learning which he thinks it needful to 
display in support of his position, we should have supposed 
that common sense might have been left to settle the question 
unaided. He quotes from the instructions of Cassiodorus to 
his copyists the ‘‘ dangerous principle, ‘ wherever in disertis 
hominibus miswritings are found, the faulty places are to be 
unhesitatingly corrected’ ’’—‘‘ a sound principle,’ he adds, 
‘‘but dangerous for the men of that age to apply.’”’ The 
element of soundness in the view upheld by Dr. Phillimore’s 
opponents is surely that the principle is dangerous in any age ; 
it must always be applied with caution. Readers of Romantic 
leanings may be inclined by the following question to doubt 
whether the writer himself would be cautious enough: “Is 
it not of the essence of any work of literary art . . . that it 
has strict form and pattern and law, and therefore an intrinsic 
power of repair and reconstruction in case of superficial 
damage ?”’ 


Phillpotts (Eden). One HunpreD PIcTURES FROM EDEN 
PuILLpotts. Selected by L. H. Brewitt. Methuen, 1920. 
74 in. 131 pp. il., 6/ n. 824.9 
These pictures from Mr. Phillpotts’ gallery are all of them 
landscapes. Moor, river, rocks, flowers, “‘ and all that we 
see in their smiles and call reality,’ are the subjects, and the 
pictures are executed with that elaborate richness which 
distinguishes Mr. Phillpotts’ technique. Isolated in this way, 
some of the landscapes we find a little overwhelmingly rich, 
a little precious even; but there are many fine things finely 
executed. 


Smith (Logan Pearsall), A TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Constable, 1919. 74 in. 230 pp., 6/ n. 820.8 
See ‘‘ English Prose,” ante, p. 134. 


Sutro (Alfred), THe Cuorce: a play in four acts. Duck- 

worth [1919]. 7 in. 110 pp. paper, 2/6n . 822.9 

A Napoleonic strike-breaker in love with the heroine, but 

losing her rather than give in, is the chief and the dominating 

character in this neatly made and extremely sentimental 

play, which was presented at Wyndham’s Theatre last year 
by Mr. Gerald du Maurier, Miss Viola Tree and others. 


FICTION. 


Bashford (H. H.). THE CoRNER OF HARLEY STREET: being 
some familiar correspondence of Peter Harding, M.D. 
Constable, 1919. 7 in. 271 pp., 4/6 n. 

The eleventh impression. 


Bordeaux (Henry). La NEIGE suR LEs Pas (‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Plon”’). Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1919]. 7 in. 204 pp. 
paper, 2fr. 843.9 

A cheap reprint of M. Bordeaux’ tragic novel on the theme 

of forgiveness, which appeared first in 1912. 


Champion (Jessie). SUNSHINE IN UNDERWOOD. Lane, 1919. 
74 in. 304 pp., 7/ n. 

A light and cheerful story in which three young men 
impersonate each other whilst visiting in the country. They 
are, to a certain extent, successful in deceiving their relatives 
and friends, and many amusing incidents occur. 


Clarke (Isabel C.). Juzian. Hutchinson [1920]. 7} in. 
379 pp., 7/6 n. 

A readable tale, with plenty of incident and a prominent 
love-interest. The heroine’s mother, who has been “a 
complete failure ’’ in all her “ natural and human relations,” 
undergoes a death-bed conversion to the Church of Rome. 
Much that is sympathetic in the book is connected with 
that Church. 


Clarke (R. H.). THe Vem oF SiLencE. Heath Cranton 
[1919]. 8 in. 138 pp. front., 3/6 n. 

The hero of this story has been punished for a crime com- 
mitted by another. His career is wrecked, and it is only 
after a long interval that his innocence becomes patent to 
the world. 
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Garratt (Evelyn R.). THe Cry. Ipswich, Smiths (C. J. 
Thynne), 1919. 74 in. 467 pp., 5/ n. 

The purpose of this curious Evangelical effort in the guise 
of a novel is to put fear into the hearts of ‘‘ those who have 
never studied the signs of the times,’’ such as the taking of 
Jerusalem and the overflowing and drying-up of the Euphrates, 
which portend the imminence of the Last Day. The Last 
Day comes off in the last chapter; the good clergyman goes 
to heaven with all who sat under him, and the worldly lady 
and non-members of his flock are left behind. 


Hargrave (Eustace), THE ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE. Heath ° 


Cranton [1919]. 8 in. 126 pp. il., 3/6 n. 

Dedicated to “‘ all those who, young or old, have dreamed 
of the sea,” this simple and rather sentimental little story 
is about a boy whose great desire is to be a sailor. The 
child is amiable, but scarcely carries conviction. 


Justican (E. A.). A Paris: being the uncommon experiences 
of a commonplace woman. Elliot Stock, 1919. 74 in. 
38 pp. paper, 2/ n. 

This might just as well be described as the commonplace 
experiences of a not uncommon woman ; at any rate, the only 
unusual incident is the lady’s visit to the Paris sewers, where 
she witnesses an explosion of foul gases. She finds herself 
manageress of a pension, the guests at which, with the exception 
of one half-demented woman, are very ordinary and un- 
interesting people. 


Lipscomb (W. P.). Starr TaLes. lillustrated by H. M. 
Bateman. Constable [1920]. 7} in. 222 pp. il., 7/6 
Captain Lipscomb’s sketches and yarns, among the most 
humorous of which are ‘‘ How the General Staff Functioned,”’ 
‘‘ Ceremonial,’ ‘‘ The Lost Legion,” and ‘‘ Weather Vanes,” 
are pleasantly accompanied by some of Mr. Bateman’s clever 
and characteristic drawings. 


London (Jack). SMOKE AND SHORTY. Mills & Boon [1920]. 
7% in. 248 pp., 6/ n. 

Half-a-dozen picturesque, vigorously written, and for the 
most part amusing tales, dealing with mining prospectors’ 
adventures and experiences. Two of the best are ‘‘ A Flutter 
in Eggs ’’ and “ The Town-Site of Tra-Lee.” 


*Robinson (Maude), THE TIME OF HER LIFE; and other stories 
Illustrated by Percy Bigland. Swarthmore Press [1919] 
8 in. 261 pp., 6/ n. 

A more authentic presentment than previous fiction has 
given is the object, and a very attractive and touching picture 
the result, of Miss Robinson’s study of Quaker characters 
and Quaker life, from 1682 to 1875. All the stories are dated ; 
several introduce historical persons, and many of them actual 
incidents. All are truthful in the literary sense, even if 
imaginary details are utilized. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Gambetta (Léon). 

Deschanel (Paul). GAMBETTA (‘Collection Figures du 
Passé’’). Paris, Hachette, 1919. 9 in. 295 pp. il. paper, 
12fr. 50. 920 

A record of Gambetta’s career under the Empire, during the 
war of 1870-71, and as parliamentary leader in the Third 

Republic. Written for the general reader, and illustrated 

with excellent photographic reproductions. 


*Sorley (Charles Hamilton). THE LETTERS OF CHARLES SORLEY. 
With a chapter of biography. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 
1919. 9 in. 333 pp. por. index, 12/6 n. 920 

See review, p. 136. 


Tingle (Herbert). 
Hall (John R. Clark). HERBERT TINGLE; AND ESPECIALLY 
HIS BoyHoop. S.P.C.K., 1919. 74 in. 121 pp. map, 
3/6 n. 920 
The subject of this slight but arresting memoir was born in 
1855 at Thame, and died early in 1918. As a child he was so 
delicate that his education was accomplished chiefly by means 
of games, the interesting feature being that most of them 
were devised by himseif. The author, who was one of Tingle’s 
principal playmates, describes a number of his friend’s methods 
of play; and educationists will find in the book a good deal 
that is suggestive. The preface is by the Bishop of Oxford. 
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*Ballard (Brigadier-General C. R.). Russia in RULE ayp 
MISRULE: a short history. Murray, 1920. 8 in. 253 pp, 
maps, apps. index, 6/ n. 947 

The author has essayed the difficult task of compressing 
into 250 pages the thousand years’ tempestuous history 
of an unhappy nation ; and although the record of the earlier 
changes of fortune experienced by Russia is necessarily 
brief, it is clear and likely to be serviceable. The troubled 
reign of the late Tsar, the revolutionary movements, and the 
nature of Bolshevism are treated with some degree of fullness, 

Of course there are lacunz, but this is true of far more ambi- 

tious books than General Ballard’s. 


*Isaac (Jules), EVvERYONE’s HisToRY oF FRANcE. Trans- 
lated by J. M. Dixon. Paris, Hachette, 1919. 6} in. 
330 pp. il., 4/6 n. 944 

M. Isaac has confined himself to recounting the most 
important facts of French history in a concise and business- 
like way. The most striking and original feature of the 
book consists in the illustrations. The costumes, architecture 
and art of each successive age are well illustrated ; portraits 
of the chief actors in French history are given where possible; 
and many interesting contemporary engravings are repro- 
duced. Thus etchings by Callot illustrate the wars of the 
seventeenth century; a charming contemporary engraving 
depicts the arrest of Louis XVI. at Varennes,and soon. This 
should be a very useful introductory history of France. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Bluett (Antony). WiTH ouR ARMY IN PALESTINE. Melrose, 
1919. 8 in. 360 pp. il., 7/6 n. 940.9 
For religious, archeological, and other reasons, the cam- 
paigns in Palestine and Egypt, though they were—to borrow 
a simile from chemistry—mere “ side-chains’’ linked to 
the main “‘ ring’’ of the war, had, and still have, for many 
persons a peculiar interest. A considerable number of 
readers may therefore be expected to welcome this attrac- 
tively written narrative, by a somewhile member of the 
H.A.C., of the operations in Egypt against the Senussi tribe; 
of the trek into Palestine, with its accompaniments of lice, 
flies, septic sores, and, later, of scorpions, tarantulas, and 
scavenger beetles ; of the numerous victories over the Turks; 
and of the capture of Gaza, Damascus, Beyrout, and other 
cities famous throughout the ages. Good illustrations 
accompany the letterpress. 


Butler (Patrick), A GALLOPER AT YPRES; AND SOME 
SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. With a frontispiece in 
colours by Lady Butler. Fisher Unwin [1920]. 9 in. 
276 pp. il., 15/ n. 940.9 

A record of war experiences in Flanders and in the trenches 
of the Somme by a son of the distinguished painter of ‘‘ The 

Roll Call.”” Lady Butler’s picture of the heads of her son’s 

three chargers is an adornment of the volume. The author's 

remarks upon the contrast between French and English 
discipline are interesting. 


Crosse (E. C.). THE DEFEAT OF AUSTRIA, AS SEEN BY THE 
7TH DIvIsIon: being a narrative of the fortunes of 
the 7th Division, from the time it left the Asiago Plateau, 
in August, 1918, till the conclusion of the Armistice 
with Austria on November 4, 1918. Deane & Sons, 
Year-Book Press, 1919. 9 in. 131 pp. il. pors. maps, 
apps. boards, 7/6 n. 940.9 

The Rev. E. C. Crosse, late Senior Chaplain (C. of E.) 

7th Division, gives a clear account (enlivened by intimate 
touches concerning the daily life of the soldiers engaged) 
of the achievements of the Division during the operations 
which resulted in the final defeat of Austria. The capture 
of Papadopoli Island (in which the 2nd H.A.C. and Ist R.W.F. 
were prominently engaged), the battle of the Piave, and the 
passage of the Monticano are among the stirring episodes 
included in the narrative. The accompanying maps and 
sketches, by Sergeant E. Luton, R.G.A., are of conspicuous 
merit. 


Roch (Walter), Mr. Ltoyp GreorGE AND THE War. Chatto 
& Windus, 1920. 10} by 7} in. 231 pp. il. pors. index, 
16/ n. 940.9 

See review, p. 142. 
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Appointments Wanted 


IBRARY WORK of any kind anxiously desired by demobilised 
lieutenant-scholar of leading public school and of college at 
Cambridge. First-class Classical Tripos, good French and German 
age 48 ; schoolmaster till enlistment (1915)—Box 543, ATHENZUM 
Advert. Office 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ECRETARY (Lady) seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, 
\ Typing, Book-keeping, French, German, Cataloguing, 
Proof Correcting.—Box 606, ATHENZuUM Office, 170, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 











Scholarships, etc. 


HE GUSTAV SACHS MEMORIAL STUDENTSHIP, founded 

to promote the Study in Greek lands of Greek philology, 

history, literature and archeology, will be awarded in October, 

1920.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, British School 
at Athens, 19, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


Sales by Auction 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street,W. 1, on Tuesday, February 10, and three 
following days, at 1 o’clock precisely. 

PRINTED BOOKS comprising the property of the late Sir 
Clements Markham, K.C.B.; the property of Mrs. H. R. Weldon, 
of 15, Bolton Gardens, S.W.; the property of F. C. Stewart, Esq., 
of 17, Grosvenor Road, S.W.; the property of the Rev. A. T. 
Grant (deceased), of the Red House, Wemyss Castle; the property 
of the Right Hon. Lord Knaresborough; the property of Mrs. 
Parker, of Broomfields, Wilmington; the property of W. H. Campion 
Esq., C.B., of Danny, Hassocks; the property of the late A. D. S. 
de Vahl, Esq., of 97, Lancaster Gate, W.; the property of A. G. B. 
Russell, Esq., Rouge Croix, and the property of the late Sir W. H. 
Weldon, K.C.V.O., of the College of Arms, and including French 
Illustrated Books of the XVIIIth Century in contemporary morocco 
bindings; a few Illuminated and other Manuscripts, including 
a Volume of Notes by Horace Walpole; Books with Coloured Plates 
and Books in Fine Bindings; Early Printed Books; English 
Literature; Topographical Works, including a finely Extra- 
illustrated Copy of Lysons’ Magna Britannia; Works on Biblio- 
graphy, Heraldry and the Fine Arts; Travel, Sport, Natural 
History and Horticulture, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Authors’ Agents, etc. 


i ie AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CuaNcERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


AUTHORS’ 


MSS. placed at highest prices; free monthly prizes; terms for 
stamp.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta-St., W.C.2 


























NIVERSITY WOMAN (Hons. Mod. Lang. Trip.) undertakes 

all kinds Research, Indexing, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Dutch, Danish translation—M. K., 7, Phoenix Lodge 
Mansions, W.6. 


ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F, A. HaApLanp, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 











A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. 

Patron: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: CHARLES JAMES LoncGMAN, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
tivilege of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 
wenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. W1LL1AmM PouLTEN, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
ag thoy will gladiy furnish any further particu:ars that may 

esired, 
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CONTACT WITH THE OTHER WORLD. 
The Latest Evidence as to Comeunication with the Dead. 
By James H. Hystop, Ph.D., LL.D., Author of 
“‘ Problems of Philosophy,” &c. Royal 8vo, 495 pages: 
Illustrated. 25s. net. 


THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By “ Rita” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. 
With a foreword by Father BERNARD VauGuan, S.J. 
By Ettiot O’DONNELL, Author of ‘ Ghostly 
Phenomena.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

OLD MAN SAVARIN STORIES. 


tales of Canadas and the Canadi«ns. F 
By Epwarp WILLIAM THOMSON. Crown 8vo, illus- 


trated. 7s. net. 
FAME AND FAILURE. 


The Story of Ce:tain Celebritics who Rose only to Fall, 
By Juiian Ettis. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


MADAME PRUNE. 
By Pierre Loti. Translated by S. R. C. Primsoty. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrations in colour by Mortimer Menpes. 
10s. 6d. net. 

WHY WE DO IT. Ps: chologica! Gossio. 
By R. McMILian (‘‘ Gossip’), Author of ‘ Origin of 
the World,” of which 12,000 copies have been sold. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

THE BEGINNER AT BILLIARDS. 
By Epwyn Antuony (“Cut Cavendish ’’), Author of 
‘‘ How to Win at Auction Bridge.’’ Crown 8vo,’ cloth, 
illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. * 


7. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 30, New Bridge St., E.C.4 



































A Tragic Document which everyone should read. 


A PRISONER OF PENTONVILLE 
By “Red Band,” 3/6 net. 
LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork Street, W.1. 














Booksellers & Catalogues 
SECONDHAND BOOKS. 


In Preparation—Catalogue 185, Natural Science and 
Mathematics. 

Catalogue 186, Occult, Mysticism, Folk Lore, 
Orientalia. English and Foreign Literature. 

Librarians, Executors, and others desirous of either disposing 

of or buying Fine, Rare, or Standard Books in all classes of --~-- 

Literature are invited to communicate with SEES: 

W. HEFFER & SONS, Limited, Booksellers, Cambridge. ~~ 

Complete Libraries Purchased. Valuations for Probate. 





” ” 





An Important Manuscript-- 


Tue CHARACTER ora TRIMMER 


(By SIR GEORGE SAVILE, Bart., FIRST MARQUIS OF HALIFAX, 1633-1695.) 
A large 4to MS. in contemporary mottled calf, written in a remarkably clear and 
legible hand, with catchwords, and separate titles. 


The most brilliant piece of political prose of its century. Price £25. 
Full particulars of— 
L. CH AUND Y Oo F Ox FORD LTD 


a ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W:1 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 








GYPT, PALESTINE, and the FAR EAST; Travel ;* Arabian 

Nights; and Napoleon Era. New Catalogue post free on 

application—J. A. ALLEN & Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, 
W.C.1. 
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| PLEASE HELP 


THE 


CHURCH 
ARMY 


TO HELP OTHERS. 


Its EVANGELISTIC BRANCHES include 
TRAINING COLLEGES for evangelists 
and sisters; evangelists and_ sisters 
working in hundreds of town and country 
parishes ; 70 MISSION-VANS itinerating 
the country districts ; Missions of many 
kinds, including those in PRISONS, 
WORKHOUSES, and SLUMS; _ and 
many others. 


For Men still serving it has RECREATION 
CENTRES in Rhineland, and in France 
and Belgium. 


FOR EX-SERVICE MEN it has a flourishing 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, HOSTELS for 
the LIMBLESS AND DISABLED, and for 
men learning trades or seeking work ; 
care of SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN, &c., &c. 


Its SOCIAL BRANCHES include Hostels, 
Homes, Clubs, &c., of many sorts for 
men and women, boys and girls, relief of 
DISTRESS by non-pauperising methods ; 
uplifting DISCHARGED PRISONERS ; 
OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT, and many 
others. 


Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1 will 
gladly give all information and gratefully receive gifts 
towards the heavy expenses; cheques being crossed 
* Barclays’, Y% Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile. 
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Art Exhibitions - 





RENOIR, MONET, MANET, DEGAS, GAUGUIN, 
DELACROIX, Etc., Ete. 
Exhibition of select paintings and drawings by 
modern French masters. 


ELDAR GALLERY, 22 Sre2t Mastborough Su..W, 


Open 10.80 to 6. Admission 1s. including Catalogue. 





























COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 


144, 145, 146, NEW BOND ST. W.1. 
EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND STUDIES 


CHARLES SHANNON, A.R.A. 
10.5 Except Saturday. Catalogues, 64 








Exhibition of Painting: 
By RENOIR 
FEBRUARY 3rd and 


following days 











THE CHELSEA BOOK CLUB 
65, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 














O ART COLLECTORS, ANTIQUARIANS, and MUSEUMS.— 
For SALE.—Colonel J. H. Rivett-Carnac’s unique Collec- 
tion of Brass and Copper Figures of the Puranic Deities, and 
sacrificial, Temple, and other implements of Hindu ritual and 
worship, acquired during 20 years’ collection in India, described, 
exhibited, and known as ‘“‘ THE LESSER HINDU PANTHEON,” 
and considered the second finest collection of Mythological Hindu 
Metal Work in existence. This was fully described and illustrated 
on 12 photogravure plates in No. 72 (October, 1900), Vol. IX. of 
“The Journal of Indian Art and Industry,” a copy of which is 
possibly procurable from Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, 15, Picca- 
dilly, W. This collection, comprising over 200 pieces, is now on 
view at Messrs. A. H. WHEELER & Co.’s offices, at 119-121, Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4, to whom inquiries 
may be addressed. 





Typewriting &e. 
YPEWRI ON carefully 
promptly pln A at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss NaNcy McFartang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex, 














YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Dupli- 
cating, etc. — j. _TRIMNELL, 8. Moira Terrace, Cardiff. _ 
IMPORTANT. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies, All com- 
munications sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C, 2, will receive immediate attention. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


INLAND, FOREIGN, 
£1 8s, 2d.perannum £1 10s, per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 


Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“The Atheneum,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. | 
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UBLISHING CO., LTD., at their Offices, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 














